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John Owen, one of the greatest of 
the English Puritan preachers and 
writers and one-time vice-chancellor of 
Oxford University, lived in the days 
of Cromwell. His writings — contro- 
versial, theological, exegetical, and de- 
votional—fill twenty-six volumes. 

“The Glory of Christ,” the last book 
he wrote before he died, finds its in- 
spiration in the closing words of the 
high priestly prayer of our Lord, 
“Father, I will that they also, whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where 
I am; that they may behold my glory, 
which thou hast given me: for thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world” (John 17:24). 

The writer states his purpose “is to 
declare some part of that glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which is revealed in 
the Scriptures and proposed as the 
principal object of our faith, love, 
delight, and admiration.” 

Today when evangelical Christen- 
dom seems more occupied with its own 
pains, needs, and virtues than with the 
person and work of its Saviour, more 
anxious to continue its futile scurry- 
ing and barren busy-ness than to take 
time to sit at the feet of its Lord, it 
may be hoped that republication of 
this great work will provide a needed 
stimulus to return once more to the 
Lord Jesus Himself. Such an act of 
devotion takes time and effort, and the 
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Although 


“Then he was afraid . . . But the Porter at the Gate, 


whose name is Watchful, perceiving that Christian 


made a halt, as if he would go back, cried unto him 
saying ... ‘Fear not the lions, for they are chained, and are 


placed there for trial of faith . . . keep in the midst of the 


path, and no hurt shall come unto thee.’ ”—Pilgrim’s Progress 


= COMMUNION with God is haunted 
by the echoes of an accusing con- 
science and the heaviness of a con- 
demning heart, although we are as- 
sured that the springs of peace and 
joy lie, not in what we are, but in what 
He is, and that if our hearts condemn 
us, God is greater than our hearts and 
knows all things. I John 3:20. 

Your service for God is crippled 
with the sense of past failure, and you 
stumble on in bondage of spirit, afraid 
to undertake any definite work for 
Him—although God has promised that 
sin (past as well as present) shall not 
have dominion over you. Romans 6:14. 

Deep hidden in your heart is the 
knowledge of a call to the foreign 
field, but the mountains of difficulty 
are too high, the years of isolation are 
too long, and the prospect of hardship 
too hard. Your flesh and your heart 
are failing you for fear — although 
God has promised to be the strength 


of your heart (Psalm 73:25) and to 
make the very mountains a way before 
you as you take one step of obedience 
after another. Isaiah 49:11. 

Courage was high as your heart re- 
sponded to the call to service when it 
came. No sacrifice too great—for Him! 
No road too steep — with Him! No 
path too rough if He went on before. 
And now the pillar of cloud is moving 
unmistakably to a quiet, well-known 
backwater , and courage fails as you 
face the years of dull routine in an 
office or humdrum chores in a home 
which offers no Christian fellowship— 
although you know that just that job 
(Ephesians 2:10) in just that place 
(11 Samuel 7:10) was planned for you 
(I Peter 1:2) by an All-loving Wis- 
dom before the foundation of the 
world. 

You felt you were right when you 
refused that rather shady offer to make 
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as HEAT can do funny things to a 
man. When a missionary spends a few 
days on the Magdalena River in Co- 
lombia and sees too many villages 
along its bank without a knowledge of 
Christ or anyone to bring Christ to 
them, he’s liable to find queer thoughts 
running through his head. 

It was sight of a buzzard feeding on 
the bloated carcass of a dead crocodile 
floating downstream that started the 
rhyme, “Row, row, row your boat,” 
ringing in my head. And perhaps it | 
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was because | was lying flat on my 
back, watching the current sweep past 
from an inverted position, that my 
mind began to formulate this upside- 
down sermon. 

For my sermon today I would like 
to bring you some simple and familiar 
lines which give expression to one of 
the most fundamental truths of our 
human existence. My text is the verse: 

“Row, row your boat 

Gently down the stream, 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Life is but a dream.” 

Familiar as this rhyme is, we may 
not all be fully aware of the wonder- 
ful truths it contains or of the beauti- 
ful pattern for gracious and leisurely 
living it embodies. Hence it will pay 
us to examine it more closely. 


row, 
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Drilting down the River 


BY R. KENNETH STRACHAN 


Note, first of all, its word of admir- 
able advice concerning the attainment 
of life’s goal. Since happiness is our 
chief end, it can be secured by no bet- 
ter means than to row gently down- 
The advantages of going with 
the current are obvious. It is the course 
of least resistance. True, there are 
some stern, unlovely souls who despise 
such a course. But they are harsh in- 
dividualists, warped by out-of-date 
concepts, no doubt carried down from 
the icy uplands of some more primi- 
tive civilization. 

Rowing downstream enables us to 
row gently, with a minimum of effort. 
The advantages are clear. They have 
been graphically demonstrated for us 
as we made our way up the Magda- 
lena River. All along we watched the 


stream. 


dark-skinned natives laboriously pol- 
ing their dugout canoes upstream, 
plunging the long poles into the water 
until they touched bottom, and then 
pivoting with shoulder to pole, run- 
ning the length of the canoe, straining 
to give the boat momentum. Under 
the blazing sun and in the sweltering 
heat, we've seen them repeat the pro- 
cess endlessly as they made slow head- 
way against the current. 

In contrast with these, 
other canoes loaded high, drifting 
smoothly and painlessly, sweeping 
past us with scarcely an effort. No 
strain, no sweat, no agony on the faces 
of these travelers. Need anything 
more, then, be said to point out the 
truth of my text? 

But we might consider another as- 


we watched 
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MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


A week-end IVCF missionary conference 
will be held February 18 and 19 at the High- 
land Park Baptist Church, Detroit 
featuring Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer and Dr. 
W. Robert Smith. Cost of the conference 
will be $4.00, including registration fee, and 
must reach Mrs. Keith Hunt, 823 W. Oak- 
ridge, Ferndale 20, Michigan, by February 
11. 


pect in connection with this point—the 
fact that the entire current of life flows 
downstream. The truth of this has 
also been borne upon us as we watched 
this great muddy river sweep past us 
day after day, carrying with it logs, all 
manner of plant and animal life, and 
frail boats. The entire current of life 
moves downstream, and save for the 
few hardy, misguided souls poling up- 
stream along the river margins, the 
vast multitude of humanity sweeps 
down to sea. 

There’s another great advantage of 
drifting with the stream. It enables 
one to move with the crowd, to enjoy 
the pleasures of life and the company 
of kindred souls. Here indeed is gra- 
cious, leisurely living. 

I don’t know why the memory of the 
black buzzard riding downstream on 
the puffed carcass of a crocodile 
should come to mind in this connec- 
tion. I remember thinking at the time, 
as they sailed past, “The old bird isn’t 
doing half bad. Free meal, free ride, 
and bedding all in one.” It is to be 
admitted that it makes a poor illustra- 
tion of the pleasures offered by drift- 
ing with the current. I trust that I 
have not offended you. For the sake of 
the illustration, I could wish that it 
had been some noble eagle from Co- 
lombia’s lofty Andes, instead of that 
filthy buzzard—but even a scavenger 
is entitled to his pleasure and taste, 
and you will admit that no such feast 
ever offers itself going upstream. My 
illustration at least bears out the fact 
that the advantage is all with going 
downstream. 

The second great thought to be dis- 
covered in our verse is found in the 
first line: “Row, row, row your boat.” 
The truth here is that in the great 
stream of human existence, each of us 
has his own boat to row. One of the 
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most basic instincts of human life is 
self-preservation. There can be no 
doubt that one’s primary duty in life 
is to self. There will be many occa- 
sions for doing good to others, and, 
when it is convenient, we should take 
advantage of them, remembering that 
an environment of mutual confidence 
and friendship is essential to one’s 
own personal happiness. But one’s 
first duty is to self. 

It may sound a bit harsh, but let us 
state the principle unflinchingly and 
clearly. Each one of us is to row his 
own boat. It is only on this basis that 
we can possibly continue our gentle 
and pleasant course down the river. 
To admit any responsibility for others, 
to allow our hearts to become con- 
cerned in any way for the welfare of 
less-fortunate beings, is detrimental 
to our peace of mind and represents a 
serious threat to the pattern of life 
advocated by our text. 

This truth became clear to us on our 
trip up the Magdalena River. From 
the middle of the stream we gazed 
upon the charming, ever-changing pic- 
ture—the irregular line of the distant 
river's bank; the typical huts nestled 
among coconut palms; here a bronzed 
half-naked figure poses on a ledge with 
harpoon in upraised hand searching 
the waters for unwary fish; over there 
children bathe, their naked brown 
bodies flashing in the sun; nearby, 
women wash, pounding the clothes on 
flat slabs of rock at the river’s edge. 

But when, leaving midstream, we 
clambered up the bank and entered the 
villages, the picture was not nearly so 
entrancing. Now the children’s tell- 
tale distended stomachs became vis- 
ible, and many of them were covered 
with ugly festering ulcer sores; the 
men looked drawn and yellowed by 
malaria and most of the women looked 
tired and unkempt; the marks of the 
river’s rainy-season overflow were vis- 
ible three and four feet high on the 
adobe walls of the huts; everywhere 
there was the incredible filth, the 
stench of refuse and garbage littered 
around, fouling the air; everywhere 


the flies, pigs, dust, and heat. It was 
quite evident that life here was lived 
on a low, unhappy level—an amoral, 
illiterate, animal-like existence. 

As one thinks of the many such vil. 
lages, it is with the greatest difficulty 
that one quenches the upsurge of in. 
stinctive compassion that wells up, and 
it takes the exercise of sheer will. 
power to resist the impulse to do some. 
thing about their sad state. That, my 
friends, is the danger to be guarded 
against. 

Let me emphasize this point, that 
one of the greatest threats to our 
peaceful journey downstream lies 
right here. It is difficult not to look 
upon the poverty and ignorance, the 
sickness and hopelessness of human 
beings such as these. But the tempta- 
tion must be staunchly resisted. It is 
best to keep one’s eyes resolutely 
averted. Or if the current of life does 
throw one next to such less-fortunate 
souls, it is best to limit one’s interest 
to that of the tourist who is entranced 
and satisfied with the typical coloring 
and scenery. We dare not forget that 
our chief responsibility is to self. 
“Row your boat,” says our text. 

Hundreds of years ago, a Man at- 
tempted to contradict this and advance 
the theory that to get the most out of 
life, man should give up all self-seek- 
ing. His followers—those lonely souls 
poling their boats upstream along the 
margins of the great river of life— 
quote Him as having said that “who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it: 
but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” Let us 
be extremely careful with an idea of 
this sort. It is definitely heretical, and 
—while it may have a certain appeal 
to the heroic instinct—it represents an 
absolute denial of the philosophy em- 
bodied in our text. Remember, if fol- 
lowed out, it eliminates forever the 
possibility of pleasant drifting with 
the stream! 

The final thought to be found in our 
literary gem is incorporated in its last 
line: “Life is but a dream.” It will 
be readily seen that this is the founda- 
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tion premise to all that we have said 
above. For it is only as we keep assur- 
ing ourselves that life is indeed only 
a dream, that our policy of drifting is 
justified. 

There is a disturbing theory abroad 
that “life is real, life is earnest; and 
the grave is not its goal.” But not for 
a moment may we give it credence. It 
represents the complete antithesis of 
our premise; to accept it would end 
forever the possibility of our idyllic 
existence of drifting. The horrible 
implications of such a false doctrine 
are all too clear. If life is earnest and 
offers some goal beyond the grave— 
if life is to be interpreted in terms of 
the Man to whom we have already re- 
ferred—then our way of life with its 
gracious, leisurely traveling would 
turn out to be a hideous mistake. Then, 
indeed, the only alternative would be 
to change our course, undertake the 
daily cross that it would imply and 
give our lives for the sake of the lost 
souls along the bank. That is the log- 
ical implication of such a theory. 

But you see the peril. You are aware 
that it would mean the end of pleasure 
—at least as we see it—and the end of 
pleasant drifting down the stream. 
That is why we dare not accept such 
a theory. 

In the interests of truth, however, 
it must be admitted that we cannot be 
absolutely sure that life is but a 
dream. Sometimes our dreamlike exis- 
tence takes on the agonizing appear- 
ance of reality, and some day, of 
course, the river may conceivably 
empty into the vast ocean of eternity. 

But who can prove it? Did any voy- 
ager ever return to confirm it? Has 
not the current streamed by ever since 
the beginning of time? Has it not al- 
ways been thus? So we need not think 
of it. We dare not! That is why we 
must insist on repeating, over and over 
again, the words of our text: 


“Row, row, row your boat 

Gently down the stream, 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Life is but a dream.” 


END 
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How can we ever decide which faith is right? 


How can we settle for certain. .. . 


The Problem of Religion| 


BY EDWARD JOHN CARNELL 


Tis is probably nothing more tax- 
ing in life than to settle finally on a 
religious authority. Even after we 
have narrowed down the field to the 
Christian faith, we have yet a long way 
to travel — inasmuch as several great 
religious bodies are lodged within the 
one Christian fold, each vying with 
the others for primacy. The four most 
powerful collective units are the fol- 
lowing: Modernism, Neo-orthodoxy, 
Roman Catholicism, and Evangelical- 
ism. Each is sure it alone has the 
truth. 

All four—together with a vast host 
of cults—seek to capture the university 
mind. Modernism is entrenched in the 
Gothic churches on the edge of the 
campus; Neo-orthodoxy finds its en- 
trance in philosophy of religion 
classes; Catholicism co-ordinates its 
church witness with Newman Clubs 
and other vital centers of Catholic in- 
formation; while Evangelicalism gains 
a hearing through supporting-churches 
and individual or collective campus 
witness. Doubtless, we may lament 
this rending of the garment of Christ, 
but a flow of tears will not avail to 
restore the seamless robe. 

Let us assume that we have defi- 
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nitely decided that Christianity is su- 
perior to other religions on the one 
hand, and that the major branches of 
Christendom have a greater truth-po- 
tential than the cults and the peri- 
pheral sects, on the other. We have 
yet to face the following question: 
Which of the four main bodies of 
Christianity is right? 

Some criterion must be found to dis- 
tinguish the relative worth of Modern- 
ism, Neo-orthodoxy, Roman Catholic- 
ism, and Evangelicalism. 

They cannot all be true, since their 
doctrines radically oppose each other. 
And yet it is not easy to make a choice 
among them, for men of intellectual 
honesty and personal integrity repre- 
sent each view. 

Just to follow a given church’s 
teachings because we have been 
brought up in them is not enough, for 
that church may happen to stand in a 
false tradition. The age of a church’s 
claims cannot determine truth either, 
for a recent theory may prove to be 
more trustworthy than an old one. 
Size is not the criterion either, for the 
majority of people are non-Christians. 

The only possible standard which 
will satisfy the college mind is co- 





herence itself. Which of the four con- 
testing branches of Christianity, if 
any, has coherent truth? Settle this, 
and the problem of authority has been 
solved. But how can we find a test for 
coherence ? 

I suggest that to test religious bodies 
for their claim to truth, we take the 
avenue of epistemology, or theory of 
knowledge. Epistemology is but a sys- 
tematic answer to the question, How 
do we know? The axiom which the 
student mind must accept here is that 
our claim to truth is no more secure 
than the method which establishes it. 
Both the housewife and the meteorolo- 
gist may claim to tell what tomorrow's 
weather may be, but the university 
mind is impressed only with the fore- 
cast of the meteorologist, for he pos: 
sesses the method which can provide 
trustworthy weather predictions. The 
housewife may be both brilliant and 
That is not the issue. She 
simply has a less nearly accurate 
method. In other words her epistemol- 
ogy is faulty. 

If we transfer this observation to 
the problem of Christianity, we will 
have found a helpful clue for solving 
Since a_ religious 


sincere. 


a complex issue. 
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claim is no more solid than the epis- 
temology upon which it rests, it is now 
in order to put Modernism, Neo-or- 
thodoxy, Roman Catholicism, and 
Evangelicalism under the fire of analy- 
sis to see which—if any—can stand up 
under it. 


Modernism 


Let us look first at Modernism’s 
epistemology. It is the modernist’s 
claim, harking back to Schleiermacher 
(1768-1834), that feeling is the way 
to know God. If a man will only be 
sensitive to the still, small voice of 
God, he will feel the nearness of God 
and know the doctrine whether it be 
of God or man. To the modernist, the 
Bible is the history of man’s expe- 
riences with God. 

Now, if feeling is the test of reli- 
gious truth, how can one draw the line 
between valid and invalid religious 
feeling? Some feel that there is one 
God; others feel that there are many 
gods. Some feel that Christ is the Son 
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of God; others do not. But this is not 
the end of the matter. Communists 
feel a certain integration of their re- 
ligious self in a way that conforms to 
their political ideology, while the Na- 
zis were religiously integrated around 
a feeling of the Reich’s triumph. 

The obvious difficulty with Modern- 


Neo-orthodoxy 


Neo-orthodoxy’s much more subtle 
epistemology is far less easy to exam- 
ine. This new method is explained by 
so much technological terminology 
that only the expert can understand it. 

The following minimal presupposi- 
tions seem to emerge however: 

What the modernist calls “feeling” 
Neo-orthodoxy calls “crisis” (Karl 
Barth), “divine-human encounter” 
(Emil Brunner), or “dialectical ten- 
sion” (Reinhold Niebuhr). Neo-ortho- 
doxy then goes on to say that the Bible 
is authoritative as salvation—history 
(Heilsgeschichte), but not as ordinary 
history or science, and that it is in 
connection with the reading of this 
salvation-history that one enjoys the 
“crisis encounter.” The Bible is a sta- 
ble reference, but it is not an objec- 
tively inspired document. Neo-ortho- 
doxy goes along with destructive 
higher criticism in matters of histor- 
ical or scientific fact which are unim- 
portant to salvation-history, as does 
Modernism. For example, while the 
Bible affirms that there was both a his- 
torical Adam and a fall, Neo-ortho- 
doxy contends that each man is Adam 
and that the fall is the moment-by- 
moment experience of all men. 

This is a difficult epistemology. It 
needs more explanation. We would 
ordinarily think that to reveal Him- 
self, God would do it in just about the 
same way we reveal our human selves 
to each other. When the act of revela- 
tion is over, those to whom it came 


ism’s theory of knowledge is that’ it 
cannot be tested for error. This is fatal 
for any epistemology. When a man 
cannot test a system for error, he can- 
not validate it, for he never knows 
but that his very claim to truth might 
be an instance of the error which his 
methods cannot test. 


have somehing which is completed, 
which can be studied and examined as 
a fact. Neo-orthodoxy, however, fear- 
ful lest revelation encourage dead or- 
thodoxy, has defined the relation be- 
tween time and eternity as a dialogue 
or a conversation, and says that a ten- 
sional relation between the two must 
be perpetual if revelation is to break 
through. Revelation is a conversation 
between a hidden God and a depraved 
sinner. Revelation is effective only 
when it shatters the individual by 
speaking to and against his pride. But 
because time and eternity are always 
incompatible, paradox results when- 
ever they are brought together in the 
moment of revelation. The intellect is 
offended by what the heart finds to be 
true. The sinner is simultaneously 
condemned and justified. God is hid- 
den and revealed at the same time. 
The kingdom of God is not given, and 
yet it is here. The Bible is not, and is, 
God’s Word. As an objective docu- 
ment lying hidden in the safe, it is just 
another claim to revelation; only when 
I speak with God in passionate inter- 
action with salvation-history does the 
Bible become God’s Word for me, they 
claim. 

The crux of Neo-orthodoxy is its at- 
tempt to separate salvation-history in 
the Bible from ordinary history, 
whereas the Bible claims to be divinely 
inspired on both counts. We look in 
vain for the slightest hint in the Scrip- 
tures themselves that the writers shifted 
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Let us conscientiously profess our own 
convictions; but let us love the man of our 
own sect but little who possesses little of the 
image of Christ; whilst we love him exceed- 
ingly, in whom we see much of Christ, 
though some of his opinions are contrary to 
our own. 

—WILLIAM WARD 


in their claims to authority when they 
talked first about Adam and then about 
Christ, the second Adam. This is the 
heart of the problem: /f we cannot 
trust the Bible’s account of itself, how 
can we trust its account of salvation- 
history? 

To be concrete: with the same 
breath the Bible’s writers teach that 
there was a historical Adam and that 
this Adam is the prototype of Jesus 
Christ, the second Adam (Romans 
5:12ff). Now, observe what the epis- 
temology of the “divine-human en- 
counter” does to this claim. Crisis 
theology affirms that it is the witness of 
the dialogue of the sinner with God 
that there was no Adam. This is a 
very serious epistemological claim, 
since it shows that the real thing in 
Neo-orthodoxy is not an objective 
Bible but the subjective experience of 
the crisis encounter. 

Neo-orthodoxy, in fact, turns out to 
be but an extension of the fallacy of 
Modernism, for Modernism has _ its 
own Heilsgeschichte. The feeling of 
God was normatively expressed in por- 
tions of the Bible. All that Neo-ortho- 
doxy has done is to increase this in- 
sight in the field of valid experience 
to include the salvation-history ten- 
sion. But the intensification of a bad 
epistemology will not save it from the 
inherent weaknesses which attend it. 
Like Modernism, Neo-orthodoxy is a 
theology based on feeling. 

For example, let us suppose that 
the crisis experience teaches me that 
Christ is not the Son of God and that 
the Bible has no salvation-history at 
all? Is not this encounter valid? 


Shall not this experience be just as 
acceptable on Neo-orthodoxy’s ther- 
mometer as the registration that there 
is no first Adam? The Apostle Paul 
was willing to let the validity of both 


Christ and the first Adam hang to- 
gether. If one goes, the other goes 
likewise. Neo-orthodoxy believes that 
it has done a great epistemological 
service in dividing between history and 
salvation-history, but it fails to sense 
the implications of such a division. 
It would not take a Marxian long to 
have a crisis experience which cancels 
out the whole Christian framework as 
untrue. Should the Bible not fall in 
line with the kind of tension which his 
heart feels ought to be maintained be- 
tween time and eternity, so much worse 
for the Bible, and so much the better 
for Communism. 

The trouble with Neo-orthodoxy is, 
once again, that it cannot test for error. 
It can no more recognize a valid crisis 


experience than the modernist can rec- 


ognize a valid religious feeling. 

Should the collective experience of 
the community be appealed to, even 
that would not settle the matter. Truth 
is not learned by counting noses. 
Furthermore, even if it be true that 
collective crisis experience has _ vali- 
dated the second Adam to date, does 
it follow that Christ will be true to- 
morrow? Perhaps what was dialec- 
tically valid yesterday will be dialec- 
tically invalid tomorrow. We can only 
wait and see. 

Nowhere does the Bible distinguish 
between ordinary and _ salvation-his- 
tory. Jesus Christ affirmed both the 
historicity of Noah and the flood and 
the eschatological implications for sal- 
vation attending them. He showed ab- 
solutely no tone of difference in his 
authority when speaking of one or the 
other. Neo-orthodoxy, however, is try- 
ing to perform surgery on the text by 
teasing out the tissues of salvation- 


history from the cancer of ordinary 


history and science. But it does not 
realize that in so doing it has de- 
stroyed our basis for believing that the 
Bible is God’s Word in any compel- 
ling sense. The doctrinal claim of the 
writers of the Bible is that they are 
telling the mind of God whenever they 
speak. And if this doctrine is wrong, 
why should their doctrine suddenly be 


right when they begin to speak about 
salvation-history ? 

A city newspaper would dismiss its 
reporters if they ever did what Neo. 
orthodoxy charges that the writers of 
the Bible have done. Suppose that a 
large city fire were reported, only the 
name of the city was wrong; would 
that be a “slight matter of history” 
which the editor-in-chief would not 
about? Or suppose that the 
headlines read that a new president 
has been elected, except that on the 
historical matter of who this new pres- 
ident was, the paper erred; would that 
be just “a triviality”? Hardly. And 
yet we are asked by Brunner and Nie. 
buhr to believe that, though the Bible 
blunders and there about his. 
tory, science, and psychology, it is 
God’s valid salvation-history where the 
writers happen to speak of things 
which coincide with our crisis expe- 
riences. 


worry 


here 


How can we trust Christ for the 


_really important things of the soul if 


He is not even able to get simple his. 
torical matters straight? If He was 
simple-minded when He claimed that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch (John 
7:19), that Jonah was in the belly of 
the whale three days and three nights 
(Matthew 12:40), and that there was 
a flood and a man named Noah saved 
from it (Matthew 24:37-39), how can 
He so swiftly be our King on those 
matters of salvation-history which lie 
outside the pale of scientific verifica: 
tion? When a man cannot put two 
and two together and get the right an- 
swer, he surely is not an advanced 
mathematician. If Christ blundered on 
data of simple history, how can He 
suddenly become an authority when 
He switches to salvation-history ? 
And if Christ deliberately accommo- 
dated Himself to tradition on histor- 
ical matters, announcing them as truth 
when He knew they were not, then it 
is not easy to see how Christ has even 
the moral qualities to be our Saviour, 
let alone the knowledge. Generally, 
truth in the inward parts—even if the 
price be death—is a prime character 
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istic of a moral man. 

The Apostle Paul was willing to 
throw Christianity away entirely if 
Christ was not bodily raised from the 
grave (I Corinthians 15:14). Yet, 


Roman Catholicism 


When we turn to Roman Catholic 
claims, a self-explanatory epistemol- 
ogy unfolds before us. There is no 
need to call in an expert here, for 
Rome’s books are open. Rome says 
that she is the divinely appointed in- 
terpreter of the Bible. The Bible is 
fully inspired, both in history and in 
salvation-history, but the Bible waits 
for the mind of the Church to inter- 
pret its significance. The Church is 
the continued incarnation of Jesus 
Christ, so its mind is the mind of 
Christ. When the pope speaks ex 
cathedra (from the chair), he speaks 
as the vicar of Christ on earth. This is 
clear-cut. It is unequivocal. 

But let us examine Roman Cath- 
olicism’s claims more closely. While 
it purports to be the infallible inter- 
preter of the Bible, it proceeds to teach 
essential doctrines which are not found 
in the Bible or even oppose its teach- 
ings. 

For example, Scripture teaches that 
men are saved from the wrath of God 
by free grace—without the need of any 
earthly mediator—through faith in the 
finished work of Christ on the Cross. 
Rome explains that salvation is not a 
personal transaction between the sin- 
ner and God, but is rather such that 


Evangelicalism 


Now let us look at Evangelicalism, 
which to me seems the valid authority. 
While it may not be completely free 
from internal difficulties of its own, 
nevertheless it can present to the uni- 
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Niebuhr calls the Resurrection a 
“myth,” contending that salvation-his- 
tory does not depend on the literal 
fact of the Resurrection. What could 
be further from the truth? Can noth- 


the vast machinery of the Church must 
be put in motion for its completion. 
Salvation to the Romantst comes 
through the complicated process of 
baptism, the mediatorial work of the 
Church, and the post-baptismal per- 
formance of good works. The grace of 
Christ is identified with the grace 
piped out through the sacraments. 

And even then, the best Roman 
Catholic is not guaranteed immediate 
access into heaven when he dies, but 
must undergo a period of purgatory 
(the length depending on the number 
and variety of his sins while on earth), 
when all his sins must be atoned for 
by suffering and penance until they 
have all been “purged.” After an un- 
known time of agonizing suffering, he 
finally receives the reward of everlast- 
ing life. This means that even the best 
Catholic cannot get into heaven di- 
rectly and that even the worst Cath- 
olic may get in eventually. 

The Bible denies this. Men are 
saved by faith alone. When they die, 
they go into God’s presence. There- 
fore, it cannot be true that both the 
Scriptures and the Church are in- 
spired. If A equals B, it is false that 
A plus equals B. And if Catholicism 


is mistaken on the way of salvation, 


versity mind a theory of knowledge 
which is worth investigating. It does 
not end in either subjectivism, as do 
Modernism and Neo-orthodoxy, or in 
contradiction, as does Catholicism. 


ing stand for something and mean any- 
thing? If the Resurrection never hap- 
pened, it can no more be a symbol of 
our hope than can the fountain of 
youth, which never existed. 


is it a matter of any importance 
whether or not she speaks the truth on 
inconsequential doctrines? 

The Romanist may reply that one is 
in no position to know what the Bible 
teaches until he first submits to the 
mind of the Church. This strategy, 
however, only makes matters worse. 
If we are unable to understand the 
simple language of the Bible, how can 
we understand Rome’s technical inter- 
pretation of it? If we are too simple- 
hearted to read and understand the 
plain overtures for salvation given by 
Christ, surely we cannot understand 
the complex claims of Rome. 

Romanism sometimes says that since 
the Church wrote the Bible, it is there- 
fore superior to the Bible. But we 
realize what a pretense this is when 
we remember that the Bible speaks of 
the Church as “the mystery which 
from the beginning of the world hath 
been hid in God . . . but now is made 
manifest to his saints” (Ephesians 
3:8-11; Colossians 1:25-26). Since 
the Church was not “made manifest” 
until the first century A.D. and a great 
portion of the Bible was already in 
existence by then, how can the Church 
be said to have composed the Bible? 
Ink and paper must not be confused 
with a system of eternal truth. 


Evangelicalism teaches that the Bible 
is wholly true as divine revelation. It 
makes no forced division between his- 
tory and salvation-history—a division 


(Continued on page 11, column 2) 
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Ruins of houses, ruins of lives! 

The colors of ruined houses can be 
pretty during the summer. Flowers 
and bushes grow between the stones. 
Where families once lived in their 
rooms, now a wilderness of green and 
pink flowers cover the devastation. In 
the sunset all is a variety of tender 
water colors. 

But how cruel and ghostly are the 
skylines. One can look straight through 
the remains of the houses; during the 
night—when one must pass through 
the streets between the skeletons of the 
houses — one feels himself passing 
through a doomed world. 

I walk quickly to my lodging in the 
midst of destroyed houses. | almost 
fall over the garbage before I reach 
the rebuilt ruins. The burned walls 
stand higher than the two stories that 
have been built into a simple four- 
room dwelling for my hostess with her 
daughter and grandson. The two 
women are both widows—two of the 
millions of widows in ruined Ger- 
many. 

I have not much time left for the 
evening meal, as I must still visit the 
basement under a hospital where the 
refugees have their sleeping room for 
the night. In the corridor, beds have 
been placed one above the other—two 
and three high. About 200 people can 
sleep here. Every one has a mattress 
and a blanket; this is plenty, although 
it is a snowy, icy-cold night, for the 
rooms are heated with stoves or cen- 
tral-heating pipes. 

Around a table are some adults and 
children, eating their potato soup — 
for many, the only meal of the day. 
The ceiling is low, and the heat is 
sticky. 
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In this interesting piece of impressionism, 


Miss ten Boom describes her recent visit to 


the country where she was imprisoned during 


the war for her underground activity in Holland. 


BY CORRIE TEN BOOM 
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I take my Bible and read Ephesians 
3. When I speak about the ocean of 
love that we have in Jesus, the faces 
look dark and denying. I’m feeling 
almost ashamed for my neat dress 
when I look at the old, dirty clothes 
these people wear. Then I tell about 
the time I myself was poor and dirty, 
when I stood during the nights on roll 
call in the black street in the Rav- 
ensbriick concentration camp, facing 
the crematory. Often I asked myself, 
seeing the smoke going up, “When 
will be my time to be killed?” 

From the beds behind me some peo- 
ple sit up and listen. A little girl 
stands near her mother and looks at 
me with amazed eyes. The poor light 
on the table shines on the red towel 
that is around her breast. From a dark 
corner appear four men with open 
shirts and dirty, thin chests. 


I tell how in the most cruel moments 
of my life Christ’s light was stfonger 
than the deepest darkness. Before, | 
believed; now, I know. I could say, 
“Death, where is thy sting? Grave, 
where is thy victory?’ I thank God 
for the victory Jesus Christ has given 
me. That is a reality more than ihe 
reality of my suffering.” 

Among the men around the table are 
four students. They live in this base- 
ment and help the nurses with their 
registration during the evenings. When 
I see the corner where they sleep, and 
an improvised table on which they put 
their books, I see a glimpse of the sit- 
uation of many students. Most of them 
have no income at all. To get work in 
their spare time is almost impossible. 
They must be strong in their desire to 
keep up their study under these. cir- 
cumstances. 

Before I leave I have a short talk 
with the boys. They are Christians, 
not spoiled by the Nazi philosophy. 
They are trusting the Lord to help 
them through this difficult time. 

A young girl comes to me after all 
the people have gone to bed. We sit 
in a dim corner of the room while in 
a monotonous, sad voice she tells me 
the story of her sins. I can bring her 
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the glad tidings that the sin problem 
has been solved at the cross of Jesus 
Christ. I can tell her about the ocean 
of love He has for sinners and limit- 
less richness of His Word. 

Don’t ask me how Germany is. I 
don’t know. When I swim in a lake, 
I can tell you if the water is cold or 
warm, but I can’t draw a map of the 
form of the lake. I cannot oversee 
Germany, but I can tell what I saw 
around me. Through the chaos of this 
time we can see God’s plan. 


“We don’t know what is coming, but 
we do know Who is coming.” END 





Religious Authority 
(Continued from page 9) 


which the writers of the Scriptures 
themselves do not make. Whatever 
validity there is either in feeling or 
encounter, however, the evangelical 
can preserve, for the voice of God is 
heard in the heart through the pages 
of the Holy Bible. 


Eternity meets time coherently, not 
paradoxically. The Biblical witness 
satisfies both centers of vitality—head 
and heart. As an intellectual option, 
Scripture satisfies the most exacting 
test of logic. It construes its radicals 
consistently from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. One covenant of grace reaches 
from Genesis 3:15 to the final verse 
at the end of the Bible. And as a moral 
experience, Biblical truth is the high- 
est. Scripture asks nothing which is 
offensive to our moral sense. It meets 
our loftiest expectations. 


The evangelical does not ask us to 
take the word of a church for what the 
Bible teaches. Because all men are 
made in the image of God and thus 
possessed with adequate moral and in- 
tellectual equipment to test God’s rev- 
elation, the evangelical invites men 
individually to put the Bible to the 
test. The Bible never requires us 
either to accept with our minds what 
our hearts cannot rejoice in, or submit 
to the witness of our hearts when it 
disagrees with our minds. The Holy 


Spirit speaks only those things which 
pertain to Jesus Christ, which alone 
are continuous with objectively re- 
vealed truth. 

This is a satisfying epistemology. 
It can test itself for error. When we 
apply the law of contradiction, that is, 
when we oppose the teachings of the 
Bible against our personal, whole ex- 
perience, we gain propositional and 
experiential truths which give a con- 
sistent, decisive view of God and the 
world. Sanctified, whole experience 
safeguards whatever is true in Mod- 
ernism and Neo-orthodoxy, keeping a 
wholesome tension in the heart. The 
application of the law of contradiction 
safeguards this whole experience from 
becoming subjectivism. Thus, an in- 
ternal heart satisfaction constantly in- 
teracts with an objective head refer- 
ence—an objective reference which re- 
mains true whether we are emotion- 
ally interacting with it or not. 


No pope, no casuistry, is needed to 
interpret the Bible, therefore, for all 
men are made in the image of God. 
God addresses us as rational men. His 
words are continuous with natural rev- 
elation in science. No pope is needed 
to tell a man a truth in chemistry, so 
why is he needed to tell us the truth 
which God has revealed unto salva- 
tion? Furthermore, who shall inter- 
pret the words of the pope? And who 
shall interpret the words of the inter- 
preter of the pope’s words? Etc. There 
must be an end somewhere. Each man 
must finally use his own judgment as 
to which is valid. The evangelical be- 
gins with this presupposition. 


Some say that Evangelicalism is fal- 
lacious because the Bible actually is 
wrong in historical and scientific mat- 
ters. This is their claim, but what is 
the proof? Evolution is no insoluble 
problem. The Bible only requires that 
the original “order,” not the “species,” 
be fixed. Paleontological research 
shows the fact of the gaps. The Bib- 
lical writers presuppose them. The 
age of man is not insoluble, for a 
carefully constructed gap theory of 
the pre-Abrahamic generations can put 
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Adam as ancient as recorded history 
requires. Further minor scientific at- 
tacks are inconsequential. 

Still others say that higher criticism 
has destroyed the Evangelical position. 


This is not so. Higher critics, as 
Driver points out in the preface to his 
Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, do not destroy inspi- 
ration — they presuppose its destruc- 
tion. But do I destroy the city of Paris 
when I presuppose on my world map 
that there is no place called Paris? 
No. The higher critic’s trouble is one 
of attitude, not facts. He simply has 
determined in advance that the Bible 
is not revelation. He forgets that all 
learning requires humility and readi- 
ness to accept the facts. A man who 
does not want to believe surely will 
not believe — whether the datum in 
question be the existence of the moon 
or the inspiration of the Bible. 


Others claim that the diversity of 
opinion among evangelicals proves 
either that there is no system of truth 
in the Bible or that the Holy Spirit is 
not leading men in their interpreta- 
tions. Two things are overlooked here. 
First, the Evangelical mind is united 
solidly around the cardinal doctrines 
of the faith. These are indubitably 
clear. Second, diversity on the min- 
uliae is a natural consequence of the 
complexity of reality itself. 

Is not the evangelical’s hesitation on 
the details of his faith a solid piece of 
evidence that he is wrestling with the 
meticulous involvements of the mind 
of God, rather than with a caricature? 
Reality is always mysterious. If scien- 
tists cannot agree on the nature of 
light or sound, shall the evangelical 
be strictured when he finds natural dis- 
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agreement on the fine details of God’s 
revelation? But just as scientists are 
agreed that there is light, there is 
sound, so evangelicals are agreed that 
there is a covenant of grace, that 
Christ is the Lamb of God. The evan- 
gelical claims, furthermore, that the 
Holy Spirit illuminates only in con- 
junction with the revealed Word, not 
independently of it. The Holy Spirit 
respects the appointed ways in which 
finite minds interact with the complex- 
ity of a divinely given revelation. God 
is patient, even in epistemology. 

It is the university student’s option 
to reject Christianity; but he cannot 
pretend in his withdrawal that Chris- 
tianity does not offer a system of ra- 
tional truth which is founded on good 
authority. The revelation of the mind 
of Jesus Christ in the Bible is grounded 
in a foundation of evidences which are 
as ready for public inspection and 
demonstration as the facts of physics. 
It is true that the Holy Spirit leads 
only those who read the Word of God 
with humility, but is that unreason- 
able? Humility and flexibility before 
any facts is a prerequisite to learning. 
Moral data simply presuppose moral 
humility. 

In any case, Evangelicalism at least 
defends a theory of knowledge which 
opens up the possibility of rationally 
coherent authority. Humble and thor- 
ough investigation into the claims of 
the Bible itself may prove to the in- 
quirer its actuality. END 


Although 
(Continued from page 1) 

“a little on the side” —that “little” 
which would be so convenient now. 
But the mists of fear are rising as no 
other offers come your way and you 
see others with the “easy money” that 
might have been yours—although the 
promise still holds good that if you 
seek first the kingdom of God, all these 
things will be added unto you. Luke 
12:31. 

Once again, you have spent the day 


with a traitors halter round your 


neck; for once again—last night—as 
many times before, you failed at the 
God-given opportunity to witness to 
your Lord. Fear of man (i.e., the base- 
ball team) held you in its snare (Prov- 
erbs 29:25) — although the Lord of 
Glory Himself is pledged to confess 
you, not only before men, but also be- 
fore the very angels in His heaven. 


Luke 12:8. 


There is no evangelical witness in 
your university, but you dare not start 
a Bible study group for fear of the 
local Sanballats—although you know 
that the Word of God has the only 
answer to the needs and problems of 
the thousands of students around you 
who have, today, everything to live 
with and nothing to live for. Psalm 


119:105. 


You know there are others in the 
student body who need the strength of 
Christian fellowship, but you dare not 
start a D.P.M.* for fear that the “two 
or three” might fail to “keep up the 
interest’ —although you know that the 
Fourth, who has promised never to be 
absent (Matthew 18:20), will Himself 
provide the drawing-power and stands 
waiting to do more than you ask or 
think for you (Psalm 56:9) and in 
you and through you. John 14:14. 

You hear of the working of the 
Spirit of God through the special ef- 
forts of other chapters, but permission 
would have to be asked from the col- 
lege Sanhedrin, and the superior sneers 
of the School of Gamaliel have lost 
none of their withering sting. So you 
dare not suggest ‘a “Mission” next 
spring—although you know that it is 
through the foolishness of preaching 
that Omnipotence has chosen to bring 
salvation to those around you who are 
sitting in a darkness worse than death. 
I Corinthians 1:21. 


* * * 


For God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear; but of and of love, 
and of a sound mind. II Timothy 1:7. 

What time I am afraid, | will trust 
in thee. Psalm 56:3. “COMES” 


power, 


*Daily Prayer Meeting 
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Inter-Varsity in 


Dr. Hans Birki, the 


United States two years ago, is doing 


who was in 
evangelistic work among students in 
association with the International Fel- 
lowship of Evangelical Students. He 
first visited Belgium, and prayer is 
now asked that students contacted in 
Brussels may be enabled to carry on 
ina truly Biblical student movement. 

In this report he tells of three weeks 
Spent in Paris. Of the people he men- 
tions, Monsieur Felix Fallas of Brus- 
sels in an honorary capacity last year 
visited Paris on a number of occasions 
seeking to initiate work in the lycee 
(the preparatory schools); Agathe is 
Mrs. Hans Biirki: André Coste was 
last year’s president of the small 
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BY HANS BURKI 


Groupe Bibliques Universitaires in 
Paris; Daniel Quentin, a student from 
the university at Marseilles, is a leader 
of the GBU in southern France; Ray- 
monde Brunel is the General Secretary 


of the GBU de France. 


On the train from Paris to Bordeaux 


December 2, 1949 
I) EAR STACEY: 


You remember that in my last re- 
port | mentioned the promise of God 


“TI shall 


euide you into the way and the place 


by which we came to Paris, 


which | have prepared.” To the glory 
of our Lord we can testify that this 
the 
company of M. Fallas, with whom the 


became fully true in Paris. In 


VS 
xs 





CxS 
22.6 


/ ‘ Be 
Lord has knit me together in close 
friendship, we arrived in the evening 
in Paris where Agathe had prepared 
everything wonderfully. She found a 
hotel in the midst of the university 
center between Quartier Latin and 
The for 
140 francs per day 


University City. room two 
persons is just 
[$1.20] which is very cheap. Morning 
and evening meals we could prepare 


We 


whereby we can heat milk. coffee, eggs. 


in our room. have something 
etc. 

That evening we tried to visit Coste, 
but he was not at home, so our jour- 
ney of two hours across Paris was in 
vain. The experience, however. proved 
of great importance in helping us 
understand something of God’s deal- 
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ing with us. 

On Saturday M. Falias introduced 
me to Madame Lazerges, wife of an 
inspector of higher learning. She has 
been a teacher herself and had been 
interested in the work. She invited us 
to have our first meeting in her home. 
This was a sign of God’s guidance to 
us. We went on to Mr. Boyer and Miss 
Bonjour who works with Bob Evans of 
the European Bible Institute and has 
been in Columbia Bible College. She 
gave us three addresses of American 
students and of a Bulgarian girl stu- 
dent. On Thursday Daniel Quentin 
arrived from Marseilles, where the 
work at present is rather encouraging. 
Raymonde Brunel also arrived in 
Paris. 

On that Friday we four went to the 
International House in the Cite Uni- 
versitaire. Every one of us sat at a 
different table and began to talk with 
a student beside him or her. It seemed 
that some had never done this before 
in their lives and it took us some days 
to get practiced. I must confess that 
I had a hard time myself in prayer the 
day before. I feared to go again to the 
Cite, but from then on the Lord gave 
me victory and joy to speak to others. 
This regular daily habit proved of 
great efficiency and blessing. At the 
end of our stay in Paris we had con- 
tacted at least fifteen new students by 
the way as we ate our meals. After 
some days the others came to the same 
joyful experience in the work. We 
thus contacted Catholics, Jews, Mos- 
lems, Protestants, and materialists as 
they call themselves. At our second 
meeting eleven were present. All but 
one were Christians, and for most of 
them it was their first visit to the GBU. 

Monday. Another full day of con- 
tacts and invitations given to students 
for the following meeting. We visited 
the three American girls and spent a 
whole evening in prayer and study of 
the Bible. The following Tuesday we 
visited the Bible College at Nogent 
and had a good talk with M. Nicole 
who has promised to speak to the 
group on several occasions. At the 
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meeting that evening over thirty were 
present, among them five American 
students, all Christians. The atmos- 
phere was much friendlier. | spoke in 
English this time, which helped me to 
clarify our position. The Lord helped 
me to win many of them at least to a 
positive attitude. The discussion pe- 
riod was wonderful. Several quota- 
tions by Dr. Wilbur Smith helped me 
in speaking about the reality of sin 
and of Christ. The one who had been 
our greatest opponent so far behaved 
in a strangely quiet way. May God 
continue to work in them. On Wednes- 
day evening we had our eighth meet- 
ing. Twenty-one were present, of 
which only about ten were converted. 

In looking back over three weeks’ 
experience God has shown us that even 
in this university center students can 
be interested and contacted and intro- 
duced to Jesus Christ if only we will 
contact them personally. Of these, at 
least fifteen have been interested more 
intensively. One of the facts that we 
have learned is that one of the best 
ways to awaken Christian students as 
to their responsibility is to take the 
Christian students with us into the ac- 
tual work of witnessing to the unsaved. 
A great lack is that of real student 
workers who will trust Christ and 
really speak of Him. Special prayer 
is now- requested that a suitable per- 
manent room in the Quartier Latin 
may be obtained. It is hoped that there 
may be two regular group meetings 
each week with one large open meet- 
ing each month. Please pray for the 
conversion of French students, remem- 
bering that each Wednesday from 7 to 
8 p.m. there is a prayer meeting and 
at 8:15 an open meeting for Bible 
study, at present on the book of Ro- 
mans. This is held in the Pavillion 
Franco-Britannique. 

With many prayers for your good 


work, Hans Burki 


NTI NE AN AAO MESES EN ERE STROLL. 
inter-Varsity Review Shelf 

(Continued from inside front cover) 
reading of this book will require a 
similar application of heart and mind, 


but it will be most rewarding. Here is 
none of the popular fundamentalist 
pablum which will further vitiate the 
taste and the ability of the reader to 
think and study for himself. 

Some of the chapter headings in. 
clude “The Glory of the Person of 
Christ, as the Only Representative of 
God to the Church,” “The Glory of 
Christ in His Love,” “The Glory of 
Christ in the Discharge of His Medi- 
atory Office,” “Differences Between 
Our Beholding the Glory of Christ by 
Faith in this World and by Sight in 
Heaven.” 

Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, a contributing 
editor of His, has edited this book in 
its republication and has written a bi- 
ographical sketch of the author, which 
is included in the volume. —cCsW 


AMERICAN FREEDOM 
AND CATHOLIC POWER 


By Paul Blanshard. The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1949. 350 pages. $3.50. Available 
from Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 64 
West Randolph, Chicago 1. 


Paul Blanshard has rightly distin- 
guished between the Roman Catholic 
Church as a religion, which has and 
should have all the rights and privi- 
leges of free expression and propaga- 
tion in company with other religious 
associations in any free country, and 
the Roman Catholic Church as an in- 
ternational political power bent on 
world conquest and domination. It is 
on the basis of politics rather than of 
Christian doctrine and religion that 
Mr. Blanshard appraises and criticizes 
Roman Catholicism. 

It must be realized that the author 
is not writing as a Christian, but as a 
citizen, possibly an unbeliever. Some 
of his condemnation of the Roman 
Catholic Church is his condemnation 
of Biblical Christianity. However, once 
this is realized and taken into consid- 
eration we are presented with an ob- 
jective, unimpassioned, factual ac 
count of Roman Catholic machination 
and maneuvering throughout the 
American scene. Much of this con- 
demnation is found in direct quotation 
from official Catholic pronouncements. 

(Continued on page 16, column 2) 
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Youve Volunteered 


long, 


c SAY you are going to the mission 
field? Fine! But if generally quoted 
figures are anywhere near being cor- 
rect, the odds are somewhere between 
ten and twenty to one that you will 
never get there. Why? The reasons 
are undoubtedly countless and varied. 
But certainly one outstanding reason 
is the sad, yet simple fact that few 
students who actually give their lives 
for missionary service ever really do 
much to keep their eyes on the field. 
Theirs is a passive willingness rather 
than an active endeavor to go. 

“But,” you may ask, “What is there 
for me to do besides continuing in my 
college work?” The answer is—there 
is much that you not only can do but 
also ought to do if you ever hope to 
defeat the odds against you. 

First and foremost is to find out 
what God’s Word actually says about 
your responsibility of getting the gos- 
pel to the lost world. The emphasis 
in God’s Word is never exclusively 
racial or sectional, but always world- 
wide. It will greatly strengthen your 
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BY DAVID HOWARD 


convictions as a volunteer to see what 
God has to say about the world as a 
whole. Some helpful studies along 
this line are Therefore Go,’ The Bible 
Basis of Missions,? The World Out- 
look of the Bible. * 

The second vital thing for all vol- 
unteers is to pray, and pray regularly 
It is often helpful to 
divide the world geographically into 
seven convenient sections, praying for 
one section each day, including the 
individual missionaries and boards in 
that section whom you may know or in 
whom you are interested. Fervent and 
regular prayer for the world will do 
much to keep you looking at the har- 
vest and heading in that direction. 

A third very necessary and helpful 
phase of action for the missionary vol- 
unteer is the reading of books on prep- 
aration for the field. There are sev- 
eral outstanding works which have 
been written for the specific purpose 
of helping volunteers in their years of 
preparation. The two which stand at 
the top of the list are Ambassadors 


for missions. 


for Christ‘ and In Training.’ They 
are an excellent pair. There is very 
little overlapping, yet both are highly 
practical and written by authors who 
possessed a keen spiritual insight and 
deep love for their Lord. They are 
comparatively short books, but they 
cover their subjects in an amazing and 
fascinating way, the one almost form- 
ing a sequel to the other. 

A more advanced and comprehen- 
sive book is the classic and scholarly 
work of Dr. Arthur J. Brown, The 
Foreign Missionary.’ This book is un- 
surpassed in its detailed coverage of 
the practical problems of both the 
missionary volunteer and the mission- 
ary on the field. Missionary biogra- 
phies will also teach the volunteer 
much in the way of personal prepara- 
tion.” 

A knowledge of missionary history 
will always be useful, and will often 
do much to spur one on in the direc- 
tion in which he has been called. The 
present classic in this field is Dr. 
Robert Glover’s The Progress of 











Worldwide Missions... The new book 
by Dr. V. R. Edman, The Light in the 
Dark Ages,® which covers the spread 
of the gospel from the time of the 
apostles up to modern missions in the 
eighteenth century, will prove stimu- 
lating and helpful. Every missionary 
volunteer should be acquainted with 
the present situation on the mission 
field and the needs of the world. IV 
CF’s booklet, Set a Watchman," is the 
most up-to-date survey of the world 
as a whole. Any book, no matter how 
large, can easily be read by spending 
ten or fifteen minutes with it a day. 
Even the busiest college student can 
find a few minutes a day for reading 
a chapter of a few pages in these 
books. Such discipline will be good 
training for any student. 

The use of missionary magazines is 
excellent in giving the needs and 
problems of individual fields. Any 
one of the weekly news magazines will 
help one to know something of the 
political and economic events in the 
world. These are often very vital in 
missionary work, and the volunteer 
should be aware of current events in 
foreign lands, especially in his partic- 
ular field of interest. 

An active interest in the culture and 
customs of people in other lands is 
not only stimulating, but is also ex- 
cellent preparation for missionary 
service. Cultivate a real friendship 
with foreign students on your campus. 
Your geographic horizons will be ex- 
tended and you will share in the rich 
culture and traditions of countries you 
may never see. 

The necessity for training in wit- 
nessing here at home cannot be over- 
emphasized. The unanimous testi- 
mony of experienced missionaries is 
that oft-quoted and now almost trite 
phrase: “An ocean voyage doesn’t 
make a missionary.” Perhaps you have 
heard that so often that you are tired 
of hearing it. But the underlying 
truth is still there and must be em- 
phasized to all missionary volunteers. 
The difficulties of personal witness will 
be multiplied a hundred times in a 


strange land, with a strange people 


speaking a strange tongue. Nothing 
will increase your desire to carry the 
gospel to those who have never heard 
so much as seeking to win to Christ 
those around you now. 

Whether or not you know the par- 
ticular field to which God is leading, 
you will determine somewhat the ex- 
tent of your direct contact with a mis- 
sion board and the mission field dur- 
ing your years of training. But uncer- 
tainty on this point should not keep 
you from corresponding with mission- 
aries on the field and an active inter- 
est in one or perhaps several mission 
boards.'' Paul received his call to 
Macedonia when, and only when, he 
was actually trying the doors in Asia 
Minor. And God can only direct you 
to an open door if you are trying 
doors and seeking His will aetively. 
There was an active eagerness in Paul 
which spurred him on to action in 
carrying the gospel to the places “not 
where Christ was named.” May God 
grant that all of us will be roused out 
of our complacent “willingness to go” 
to an active “endeavoring to go” in 
fulfillment of the command of our 


Lord. END 
'Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, Chicago, 
35¢. 
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The extraordinary casuistry of this 
religio-political empire which clamors 


for freedom when a minority and yet 
in the name of God defends its right 
to persecute, to subdue, and even to 
destroy, if possible, when a majority; 
the Janus-like attitude of this religious 
chameleon which can in the name of 
God at the same time support both 
Nazi fascism and _ British- American 
democracy; the present-day defense 
and persecuting activity of the Holy 
Office in Rome which has never repudi- 
ated its terror of world-wide inquisi- 
tion; the menace of resurgent political 
Roman Catholicism to the life and 
freedom of America—all these are ex- 
posed, documented, and analyzed. Mr. 
Blanshard defends his right and duty 
to speak on this matter. He deals with 
the Roman Catholic world hierarchy, 
Catholicism and the state, education, 
public schools and public money, med- 
icine, sex, birth control and eugenics, 
marriage and divorce, censorship and 
boycott, science and superstition, fas- 
cism, communism and labor, and the 
Catholic plan for America. 

The book is interesting, easy to read, 
and, in the judgment of this reviewer, 
presents every Christian with the duty 
of becoming aware of the facts it 
points out in such cogent form.—csw 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 

Church Aflame—Paul B. Smith. 62 pages. 
The Peoples Press (Toronto). 50¢ (paper). 
A practical, concise booklet on revival in the 
church divided into three sections: When 
Does a Church Need a Revival? How Can 
a Church Have Revival? What is the Evi- 
dence of Revival? 

The Gospel We Preach—Oswald J. Smith. 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 
(London). 5 s. ($1.00). A collection of 
eight of this well-known preacher's sermons. 
These are directed particularly to the un- 


126 pages. 


believer. 

The Light in Dark Ages V. Raymond 
Edman. 435 pages. VanKampen Press 
(Wheaton). $4.00. This is a history of mis- 
sions from the Great Commission to the be- 
ginning of modern Missions under William 
Carey in the nineteenth century. It tells of 
early conquests, decline in the Dark Ages, 
and rising zeal in the Reformation. 

The Transformed Life — Robert S. Lutz. 
128 pages. Good News Publishers (Chicago). 
$1.50. Taking Romans 12 as his text, the 
author has produced a readable book on the 
power of Jesus Christ to change lives. Illus- 
trated with anecdotes. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Mark 7:24-37 (1) It was the common 


belief that the Messiah springing from 
the Jewish nation would be concerned 
only for Jews. Note therefore the sig- 
nificance of this miracle for a Greek 
(a Gentile) and for a woman at that. 
Christ’s words of testing (v. 27) drew 
from her words of humility and faith 
(v. 28). Cp. Matt. 15:28. Thus Paul 
declared God’s principle in Rom. 3: 
29-30. (2) What can I learn from 
this woman about effective prayer? 
(3) Consider the contradiction in v. 
36. Today might it be said of us, “The 
more He charged us, so much the more 
we kept silence and neglected to wit- 
ness?” Disobedience is sin. Dare | 
claim inability to speak before Him 
who has power to overcome all speech 
impediments ? 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

Mark 8:1-21 (1) Observe carefully 
how the Lord takes His disciples into 
His confidence before performing the 
miracle for the people. Think over the 
similar contrast between “ways” and 
“acts” in Ps. 103:7. (2) What im- 
portant lesson is here for all of us 
who realize man’s need and yet know 
ourselves inadequate to meet it? Note 
how the Lord answered the question in 
v. 4. (3) What truth was the Lord 
seeking to drive home to His disciples 
by asking them concerning the frag- 
ments that remained over and above 
that which sufficed for the feeding of 
9000 and of 4000 people? Does my 
faith in the Lord fluctuate according 
to the amount of “bread” I have with 
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me, the amount of money in the bank? 
See Phil. 4:19. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

Mark 8:22-38 (1) Observe in vv. 22- 
23 the same sequence as in 7:32-33 
“they bring” . . . “he took.” What 
other similarity is there between these 
two miracles? What is the most im- 
portant thing I can do for a friend 
who is spiritually blind? (2) Christ 
here began (v. 31) to teach His dis- 
ciples about His death, but not until 
what truth was firmly established? 
Never forget that the significance of 
Christ’s death depends upon His per- 
son, who He is. Read I Jn. 4:14-15. 
(3) What is involved in being a fol- 
lower of Christ? Is it mere admira- 
tion of His teaching? A “cross” (v. 
34) meant nothing less than death. In 
what sense must I die if I would fol- 
low Christ? Meditate on Rom. 6:2-11. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
Mark 9:1-13 (1) In II Pet. 1:16-18 


Peter sums up the tremendous impor- 
tance of the transfiguration — God’s 
own audible confirmation that Jesus 
was the Son of God. Cp. Exod. 24:15- 
18 and I Kings 18:36-39 where God 
also on a mountain top put His seal 
upon His servants Moses and Elijah. 
(2) Once in his ignorance (vv. 5-6) 
Peter had looked upon Moses and Eli- 
jah as on a par with Jesus but later 
(II Pet. 1:17) they are not even men- 
tioned. What place does God’s Son 
have in my estimation? Are His words 
(v. 7) more precious to me than those 
of any other—philosopher, poet, par- 
ent or loved one? (3) V. 11 shows 


that the disciples now recognized Jesus 
as Messiah. “First” means before Mes- 
siah. Cp. Mal. 4:5. Who was this? 
See Matt. 17:13. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 5 

MarK 9:14-29 (1) Study this incident 
especially from the viewpoint of the 


nine disciples. They evidently expected | 
to have been able to cast out this evil | 
spirit (v. 28). Why? Read again 6: | 


7, 13. Why, according to Christ, were 
they unable? Have I perhaps lost the 
ability God once gave me of dealing 
directly with a fellow student about 


his or her salvation? Why? (2) Why ' 


did Christ ask the question in v. 21? 
For information? Cp. John 2:24-25. 
Or to make all realize the deep-seated 


opposition? Even “this kind” is not ° 
impossible for God to overcome if | 


there is what? (3) Note the necessity, 
first of faith, even though like a grain 


of mustard seed on the part of the one ° 


in need (v. 24); then the necessity of 
prayer and fasting (v. 29). Have I 


ever given up an hour’s pleasure (or — 


even study) to pray for the salvation 


of a friend? That is one kind of fast- ; 


ing. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
Mark 9:30-50 (1) What new realiza- 


tion (v. 7) led the disciples to dispute + 


over places of honor (v. 34)? Cp. 10: 
35-37. The more willing I am to do 
the humble task (v. 35), to give my 


attention to the smallest people in this « 


world (v. 37), the closer I shall find 
myself to the one who is the Son of 
God Almighty. (2) Do we today, as 
John did (v. 38), set up our methods 
as the standard for measuring the spir- 
itual life of another? What is the 
true standard (v. 39)? Meditate on 
Rom. 14:4. (3) In what specific ways 
do you think our hand, foot, and eye 
can be the means of our losing out 
spiritually? Consider such things as 
athletics, music, art —in themselves 
perhaps harmless. Can these cause a 
Christian to stumble? If so, what is 
the only remedy? 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 7 


Mark 10:1-22 (1) Although the laws 


of my country may permit divorce, by 
what law am I as a Christian bound 
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and why? (2) It has been said that 
Christ combined in Himself the high- 
est qualities of male and female. How 
do v. 16 and 9:36 illustrate part of 
this statement? Cp. Isa. 66:13. (3) 
Vv. 15 and 17 both speak of entering 
‘ into God’s eternal kingdom of life. 
Contrast God’s word “receive” with 
man’s word “do.” Do I, like the rich 
young ruler, fail to realize and to re- 
ceive all that is held out to me, and so 
cling to my own resources here on 
earth? Meditate on Hebrews 11:26. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 
Mark 10:23-45 (1) Why did the dis- 
ciples ask, “Who then can be saved?” 
Does Christ’s warning in v. 24 apply 
only to a limited class? (2) Note how 
Peter (v. 28) and others in v. 35 have 
their minds set on reward. The Savi- 
our does promise rewards, but what 
does He make clear must accompany 
them in this world? (3) Go through 
this passage carefully and note that 
Christ demands nothing of His fol- 
lowers that He Himself has not under- 
gone. Think over vv. 33, 38, 45. “It 
is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his master” (Matt. 10:25). 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9 

» Mark 10:46-11:11 (1) Why did Christ 
ask the blind man what his need was? 
' Is my praying specific or just a vague 
“bless me, bless my friends”? (2) 
» What was the first use to which Bar- 
| timaeus put his wonderful gift of sight 
(v.52)? Perhaps his hands cut down 
branches (11:8), his voice cried 
“Blessed.” Are all my faculties being 
used for Christ? (3) Who took the 
initiative in bringing about the trium- 
_ phal entry? What was the eager ex- 
pectation of the people (v. 10)? 
| Wherein were they mistaken? See 
_ John 18:36. What then was the real 
purpose of allowing this demonstra- 
tion? Read Matt. 21:4-5 and Luke 19: 
37-40. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10 
Mark 11:12-26 (1) Leaves on a fig 


, tree should indicate the presence of 
| fruit. Here was profession without 
possession—an illustration of the re- 
ligious life of Israel (vv. 15-17). Is 
, there in my life a reality to correspond 


with my profession? (2) How much 
that is carried on in our churches 
would meet with Christ’s approval? 
What is the primary purpose of a 
house set apart for God? (3) Christ 
used the withering of the fig tree in 
answer to His curse as an occasion for 
assuring His followers that prayer 
asked in full faith would be gratified. 
But note the warning (v. 25). As men 
we are sinners. It is not for us to make 
imprecatory prayers but rather to for- 
give. Note Rom. 12:19. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11 

Mark 11]:27-12:12 (1) The religious 
authorities questioned the source of 
Jesus’ authority. Instead of answering 
directly. He asked them a question. 
How did this question narrow the issue 
to a fundamental either/or? In my 
choice of a life work, it is well to be 
aware that ultimately there are only 
two choices, God’s or man’s. (2) Priv- 
ilege entails responsibility. What 
were the privileges of the husbandmen 
of Israel (see Rom. 9:4-5), and what 
did God expect of them? How did 
they fail? What was the result? To 
whom is the vineyard now given (v. 
9) ? Cp. Matt. 21:43 and I Pet. 2:9-10. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
MarK 12:13-27 (1) Consider the sig- 


nificance of the combination of Phar- 
isees and Herodians, the one represent- 
ing religious, the other political, au- 
thority. What was the trap they laid 
for Christ? Memorize Christ’s answer. 
Does being a Christian exempt me 
from submission to college regula- 
tions? (2) Christ’s answers were al- 
ways directed to the need of those who 
asked the question. Note the Sad- 
ducees’ need (v. 18) and their question 
(v. 23). He ignored the absurd case 
but answered their real problem. (3) 
Twice Christ declares they were in er- 
ror. Why? What is my only safe- 
guard against being led astray into 


erroneous doctrines? Cp. Ps. 17:4. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
Mark 12:28-44 (1) One religious 


leader saw there was something more 
important in God’s sight than ritual 
and ceremony. What was it he and all 
true believers in Christ, no matter what 





their church, have realized? (2) Am 
I trying to love God with my heart 
only, allowing myself certain mental 
reservations as to the authority of His 
Word? (3) In asking the question of 
v. 35, about the Messiah (Greek term, 
Christ), what truth did the Lord want 
men to realize? (4) Contrast the kind 
of love that prompted the scribes in 
their religious life (vv. 38-40) with 
that which prompted the poor widow. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 14 

Mark 13 (1) In this important dis- 
course the Lord told His four disciples 
and all of us (v. 37) much that would 
take place in connection with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and His coming 
again. Note their two questions (v. 
4). For what reasons did He reveal 
so much (vv. 6-23)? (2) Did He say 
the Christian who remained loyal to 
Him would be popular in this world? 
What did He show to be the big task 
of every Christian (cp. v. 34) not to 
be lost sight of even in times of hor- 
ror and persecution (vv. 9-10)? (3) 
Though not promising freedom from 
suffering, what three marvelous prom- 
ises does He make to those who follow 
Him? 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 

Mark 14:1-31 (1) Contrast the act of 
Mary of Bethany (cp. John 12:3) with 
that of Judas Iscariot, both performed 
under the menacing shadow of v. 1. 
Contrast especially their attitude to 
the Lord and to money. Could any- 
thing be rnore different than the Lord’s 
commendation of the one and His con- 
demnation of the other (vv. 6-9 and 
v. 21)? (2) Put yourself in the place 
of the disciples eating the passover 
lamb by reading again Exod. 12:21- 
27. Now note the significance of 
Christ’s words, “This is my blood... 
shed for many.” The blood of the 
lamb applied to the doorpost brought 
deliverance to all in that household. 
Meditate on I Cor. 5:7, “Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us.” From 
what does His blood deliver us? See 
Rom. 5:9. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
Mark 14:32-72 (1) Trace throughout 


this chapter the Saviour’s distinct in- 
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dications of what lay ahead for Him 
immediately (e. g. vv. 8, 18, 24, 27, 
35, 41) and hereafter (v. 62). The 
crucifixion was not an inexplicable ac- 
cident, but what (vv. 21, 49)? Cp. 
Acts 2:23. (2) “Lest ye enter into 
temptation” (v. 38). Into what temp- 
tation did Peter and the others (v. 50) 
not only enter but fall, due to failure 
to pray? How many times even this 
semester have I yielded to my body 
(vy. 38) in its desire to stay longer in 
bed and failed my Lord again and 
again? (3) For the full significance 
of Christ’s words in v. 62 as immedi- 
ately perceived by the high priest read 
Dan. 7:13-14. Study the contrast be- 
tween the honor there and the degra- 
dation here. Why did He undergo all 
this? Ponder Heb. 2:10. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17 

Mark 15:1-28 (1) The Jewish reli- 
gious authorities had passed the sen- 
tence of death upon the Lord Jesus but 
could not implement that sentence 
without securing a conviction from the 
political authority of Rome. Note how 
exactly Christ’s own prediction (10: 
33-34) was now fulfilled, and how 
both Jews and Gentiles through their 
representatives participated in reject- 
ing the True Light. See John 3:19. 
Thus the whole world is guilty before 
God. (2) Consider the case of Barab- 
bas. What would have happened to 
him if Christ had been set free? When 
Christ suffered instead, could the law 
demand further penalty from him? 
How does this illustrate what is  in- 
volved for me in justification? (See 
Rom. 3:23-24). (3) The very depth 
of the Saviour’s sufferings is indicated 
by v. 28. Read Isa. 53, esp. vv. 6, 12. 
Here is the explanation for the cry of 
v. 34, 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18 

Mark 15:29-47 (1) “Save thyself” is 
always the cry of the world. This is 
what Peter and the others tried to do 
for themselves. Why did not “the Son 
of God” (v. 39) come down from the 
cross? What is the result? See Acts 
4:12. As His followers, what kind of 
a life does He expect of us (Mark 8: 
34-35)? (2) “The veil of the temple” 
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(v. 38) was the heavy dividing curtain 
between the holy place and the very 
inmost sanctuary where only the high 
priest could enter once a year on the 
Day of Atonement. Read Heb. 9:7, 8, 
11, 12 and 10:19-20 for the signifi- 
cance of the rending of the veil coin- 
cident with the death of Christ. Why 
was it torn “from the top”? (3) Note 
carefully the details of Christ’s burial. 
Why is this fact an essential part of 
our creed (I Cor. 15:3-4)? Observe 
the official confirmation 44-45) 
of His actual death. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19 

Mark 16 (1) Why did the women 
come to the tomb? What were they 
expecting? Did any of the Lord’s fol- 
lowers find it easy to believe in His 
resurrection (vv. 11, 13)? How were 
they convinced (v. 14)? (2) Consider 
the repeated emphasis of this chapter: 
v. 7, “go... tell”; v. 8 “neither said 
they anything for they were 
afraid”; v. 10 “she went and told”; 
v. 13, “they went and told”; v. 15, “go 
... preach”; v. 20 “They went forth 
and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them.” Contrast the 
cause of the disobedience at first with 
that of the obedience later. Am I obe- 
dient? (3) Note in v. 19 the new 
name for “Jesus.” Now the opening 
declaration of this Gospel is proved 
by His amazing death (15:39) and by 
His resurrection and ascension. Is this 
one my Lord? 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20 

II Kincs 21 (1) Everything recorded 
here of Manasseh was in direct trans- 
gression of God’s laws. Cp. vv. 3-6 
with Deut. 4:19; vv. 3, 7 with Deut. 
16:21-22 and v. 6 with Deut. 18:10-14. 
To what dreadful extent of wickedness 
did he go (vv. 9, 11)? Let this be a 
solemn warning to children of godly 
parents who start out by imitating the 
ways of the world (v. 2). (2) God’s 
severest judgments fall when a man 
not only sins himself but is responsible 
for leading others into sin. Meditate 
on Matt. 18:6-7. What prayer must 
this arouse within me? Remember 
also that many examples not evil in 
themselves may make others sin (Rom. 


(vv. 
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14:13). (3) Is there any real stand- 
ard for right and wrong? What phrase 
common to vv. 2, 6, 15, 16, 20 gives 


the answer to this problem? Cp. also 
22:2. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21 

IJ Kincs 22 (1) How is a man to know 
what is right or what is evil “in the 
sight of the Lord”? Observe how gra-, 
ciously the Lord reveals His will (v. 
8) to those who concern themselves 
with God’s interests (vv. 4-5). (2) 
Why did the king show such grief upon 
reading God’s Word (v. 11)? Did he 
consider himself exempt from the 
righteous wrath of God? Do I stand 
aloof and unmoved by the corruption 
of this generation, saying, “I am not 
responsible”? (3) What kind of in- 
tercession prevails with God (v. 19) ? 
Cp. Dan. 9:3-16 and Ezra 9:6, 7, 10, 
13, 15. In each of these three confes- 
sions what is the leader’s own attitude 
before God and what does he say about 
the disasters which God sends upon 
his nation? Does he ask, “Where is 
the God of love?” 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 

Il Kincs 23:1-30 (1) What led Josiah 
to such zealous and thorough reform? 
As I consider my life, perhaps | think 
there is but little to put right. But if, 
like Josiah, I allow the piercing light 
of Heb. 4:12-13 to scrutinize my heart, 
what will be the result? (2) Note how 
many of the abominable idolatries 
were practiced near the temple or even 
in its precincts (vv. 6, 7, 11, 12). Have 
I never in the midst of a service of 
worship let my thoughts bow down 
before the idol of clothes, of culture, 
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EVERY MORNING ... 


After you have finished answering each 
day's specific questions, review by answering 


these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to seek to 


follow by God’s help? 
2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or to 


forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to claim; if 


so, what are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me (by 
illustration or statement) about Jesus Christ, 


God, myself, His will for my life? 


6. Is there something in this passage which 


should be my prayer for today? 











of music, or even of oratory? Perhaps 
other images fill my mind taking God’s 
rightful place there. How should all 
such be dealt with (v. 14)? See II 
Cor. 10:5. (3) Is the Lord worthy of 
all my heart, all my soul, and all my 
might (v. 25)? Cp. Deut. 6:5. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23 

NauHuM | (1) Nineveh was the capital 
city of Assyria whence came Senna- 
cherib’s proud army. This chapter de- 
scribes the “utter end” (v. 9) of his 
army. Review II Kings 18:13 and 19: 
35-37. (2) Vv. 2, 3, 6, 7 show two 
different aspects of our God like the 
cloudy pillar that was darkness to His 
enemies but a light even at night to 
His people (Exod. 14:20). Remember 
this when unbelievers speak only of 
“a God of love.” Cp. Rom. 11:22. 
How does the fact of v. 3a only serve 
to underline the seriousness of God’s 
wrath (v. 2)? (3) V. 11 refers to 
Rabshakeh’s wicked advice (II Kings 
19:10-11); v. 12, to the destroying 
angel; vv. 12b and 13 are addressed 
to Judah; v. 14 to the king or nation 
of Assyria. (4) “Perform thy vows.” 
Perhaps the Lord is saying this to me 
today. He has delivered me from a 
worse enemy than Sennacherib. Have 
I promised God that | will live for 
Him? ‘ 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24 

NanumM 2 (1) Here is described the 
imminent ‘destruction of Nineveh at 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar and the 
mighty men of Babylon (v. 3). In 
irony Nineveh is called on to fortify 
herself (v. 1). Actually no might is 
of avail when God sets Himself against 
a nation. Witness how God humbled 
Judah for a time under Sennacherib 
and Israel by its captivity by Assyria 
(v. 2). (2) What was the end of the 
nation that thought might was right 
and looked upon the world as their 
prey (vv. 11-12)? Does God call na- 
tions to account for their behavior? 
(3) Although Babylon was the means 
of crushing Assyria, what was the im- 
portant message the Lord sent Nineveh 
in advance so that there might be no 
mistake about it (v. 13)? Have I so 
learned this truth that no matter what 
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my circumstances I can hear God say- 
ing, “I allowed this,” “I ordered 
this”? Cp. Rom. 8:28. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 

NaHuM 3 (1) Over 150 years before, 
Jonah had pronounced the doom of 
Nineveh. Why was it averted then? 
See Jonah 3:10. What truth did that 
emphasize concerning our God (Jonah 
4:2)? (2) This prophecy is a vision 
of God in anger. Why did Nineveh 
stir Him to wrath now? To repent of 
one’s repentance is a terrible sin. Con- 
sider Ezek. 33:12, 18. (3) What verses 
in this chapter indicate that the world 
at large would be in absolute agree- 
ment with God as to the necessity for 
judgment upon Nineveh? (4) V. 18 
is a tragic comment upon the indiffer- 
ence of Assyria’s leaders. Am I awake 
to the spiritual condition of my nation 
today? Am I “gathering” with Christ 
or just looking out for myself? See 
Matt. 12:30. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26 

HaBBAKUK 1 (1) This prophecy com- 
mences with perplexity and complaint 
(vv. 2-3) but ends with an affirmation 
of faith and a song (3:17-19). Look 
for the secret of this change in atti- 
tude as you read. Is my college edu- 
cation only producing doubt and dis- 
illusionment? Perhaps I need to learn 
Habbakuk’s song. (2) What was the 
state of affairs in Judah (1:3-4) which 
grieved Habbakuk so greatly? God’s 
answer to the complaint, “Why don’t 
You do something?” is “I raise up the 
Chaldeans. They will be my instru- 
ments of punishment.” (3) Then Hab- 
bakuk in effect cries out, “Surely You 
won't let them oppress indiscrimi- 
nately (v. 13) and indefinitely (v. 
17)? Thou art God eternal, and we 
are Thy people. This can’t be the end 
of us as a people (we shall not die, 
v. 12).”. To whom do I voice my 
thoughts if I am tempted to criticize 
God’s methods? 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 

HaBBAKUK 2 (1) Observe how the 
Lord in answer stresses the difference 
between pride and faith (v. 4). The 
“vision” is of the fall of the Chaldean 
(or Babylonian) nation brought on by 
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pride (1:11 and 2:5). The “time ap. 
pointed” was seventy years (see Jer, 
25:11-12) but patient faith in God 
enabled the just man to live in certain 
hope during that dark period, e. g 
Daniel (Dan. 9:2). (2) List the sing 
of Babylon which draw forth the five 
“woes” from the lips of all men. How 
does the punishment answer the crime 
(vv. 8, 16)? Is God’s law of “reaping 
what you sow” limited to unbelievers? 
(3) When the Lord in signal judgment 
puts down an oppressor nation like 
Babylon, the earth must recognize His 
power (v. 14). Does such a prophecy 
seem an impossible dream? Am I cast 
down by world conditions or really 
living by my faith in the One who will 
surely fulfill this glorious promise? 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 

HABBAKUK 3 (1) If God had just told 
me that my nation was to be defeated 
at the hands of its enemies in punish- 
ment of its national sins, how would | 
pray? Would I ask the sentence to be 
reversed ? Note Habbakuk’s earnest re- 
quest for the long years of captivity 

































(v. 2). How did God answer? How 
did He make Himself known? How 





did He show mercy? See Dan. 3:28 
29; 4:37; 6:25-27. (2) Vv. 3-15 are 
a poetic recital of God’s great acts on 
behalf of Israel, including the giving 
of the law from Sinai (v. 3), the dry- 
ing up of the Red Sea and of Jordan 
(v. 8), the long day of Joshua (v. 11), 
the victories in Canaan (vv. 12-14). 
Why did Habbakuk recall all these 
triumphs now? (3) Put v. 17 into a | 
present-day setting. What resources | 
were left for Habbakuk even though 

food supplies should drop to less than { 
subsistence level? Have I this song or | 
only a series of complaints? | 


ee 


The questions of THIS MORNING WITH 60D | 
are based on the Senior Notes of the Scrip 
ture Union, with its North American office 
at 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, Ontarv. | 
A year’s subscription to these notes cost | 
75c, and provides extra helps and SugBe 
tions on these same passages. The Scripture 
Union handles similar materials for reading 
and study graded for all ages, which a | 
especially valuable in getting young Chris 
tians—whether children or adults—into the 
habit of a daily Quiet Time. For further 
information write directly to the Scripture 
Union. 
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I have heard a great deal re- 
cently about the “ecumenical 
movement,” but know almost 
nothing about it. Can you tell me 
enough so that, as a Christian, 


I can decide what my attitude 
should be? 


- TERM ecumenical comes from a 
Greek word used in the New Testament 
which means “the inhabited earth” or 
“the world.” Thus, the Christian 
church has from its inception been an 
ecumenical movement, transcending 
national and racial barriers. 

Today two distinct ecumenical move- 
ments exist within Protestantism. One 
goes by the name “the ecumenical 
movement” and takes as its text the 
words in Christ’s prayer just before 
His death: “That they all may be one” 
(John 17:21a). According to this ecu- 
menical movement, this prayer is un- 
answered, and the various denomina- 
tions are a negation of His desire for 
unity in the church. As an illustration 
of this viewpoint, a review of the In- 
ter-Varsity New Bible Handbook in 
“Religion in Education” (Student 
Christian Movement Press, Ltd., Lon- 
don) criticizes what is considered our 
teaching concerning the church invis- 
ible, in these words: “The Bible knows 
nothing of a unity of the church on 
earth which is merely invisible; the 
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ince you asked... 


only New Testament words for ‘de- 
nominations’ (in our modern sense) 
are ‘schisms’ and ‘heresies’.” 

Denominational boundaries are the 
object of attack by this ecumenical 
movement. If denominations are per se 
“heresies” and “schisms,” union in a 
world church is the summum bonum 
(maximum good). To attain this union 
the widest variants in belief and doc- 
trine are permitted. As the Rev. Canon 
Richardson continues in the previous- 
ly quoted review, “It is by the outward 
and visible unity of Christian people 
that all men shall know that Christ is 
come forth from the Father—not by 
the holding of correct theories about 
inspiration and atonement on the part 
of a favored sect.” 

As a matter of historical fact, “an 
outward and visible unity without in- 
ward unity in Biblical doctrine existed 
prior to the Protestant Reformation” 
Yet Luther, Calvin, Knox, and the 
other Reformers counted unity of doc- 
trine and spiritual life more necessary 
than visible unity. Some of today’s 
leaders in the Protestant ecumenical 
movement have admitted that the final 
step will be a reunion with the Roman 
Church. According to this view the 
mistake of the Reformers in destroy- 
ing the visible unity would thus be 
rectified. Even today officially invited 
Roman Catholic observers attend many 
of their congresses. 

The other ecumenical movement is 
not known by that name, but is recog- 
nized as the evangelical movement. 
Transcending national and racial bar- 
riers as it does, and uniting those of 
many denominations, the evangelical 
movement of Biblical Christianity may 


be truly called ecumenical. 

To understand the nature of the un- 
ity in this evangelical ecumenical 
movement we must examine the Lord 
Jesus’ complete prayer: “That they all 
may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may 
. . that they may be one 
even as we are one.” Surely the one- 
ness of the Father and the Son is not 
organizational, the result of a merger 
of two dissonant elements. It would 
be blasphemy to consider the Father 
and Son as possessing visible unity, 
yet divided in their wills and beliefs. 

The oneness of the Godhead which 
Jesus Christ coveted for the church is 
the oneness of life in Him. Even ‘%s 
the triune Godhead has one will, re- 
vealed in the Scripture, the church 
must be united basically in making 
that revelation its will also. 

Our Lord’s prayer has not been un- 
answered for nineteen centuries — in- 
stead the evangelical ecumenical move- 
ment is as old as the church. Born on 
Pentecost, it has existed until now. 

Jesus Christ prescribed the message 
of the church, as well as predicted the 
ecumenical nature of the gospel, when 
He said, “This gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world 
[ecumenically] for a witness unto all 
nations; and then shall the end come” 
(Matthew 24:14). 

Unlike the other movement, the 
evangelical ecumenical movement is 
not planning a regimented super- 
church, where denominational boun- 
daries will be done away. Denomina- 
tions based upon differences in lan- 
guage and nationality, emotional and 


be one in us . 


(Continued on page 33, column 3) 
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An interpretation of the Biblical 
principles of friendship 
and marriage. 


BY GUSTAV RACINE 


Last August the International Fellowship 
of Evangelical Students conducted its first 
European Summer School for training stu- 
dent leaders. Students from France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, and 
Switzerland were present to hear lectures in 
French and German. The subject of one 
afternoon’s student discussion was “Christian 
Relationships Between Men and Women.” 
One of the speakers was Monsieur Gustav 
Racine of Nice, France. He opened the pe- 
riod speaking briefly on the Biblical basis of 
this relationship, and this article has been 
written and slightly expanded from the notes 
taken of his talk. 


is IS LARGELY made up of problems 
and decisions, and success or failure 
depends on the decisions we make. 
When a Christian faces a problem or 
dificulty, what should be the basis of 
its solution? What principle should 
always be operative when a Christian 
makes a decision ? 

The man of the world—Christian or 
non-Christian—seeks the solution of a 
problem from the experience of others 


a 
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who have met similar situations. He 
uses his knowledge and his reason for 
common sense. If he is confronted 
with a variety of possible answers the 
decision is based upon his judgment 
of what would be best. He is influ- 
enced by his natural appetite and de- 
sire for personal satisfaction and suc- 
cess in his pursuit of happiness. He 
may be selfish or altruistic but the 
bases of his decision remain un- 
changed. 

Such an attitude toward life is im- 
possible for the obedient Christian be- 
cause his sole authoritative basis of 
decision for all of life’s problems is 
the will of God; anything else, any- 
thing less, is unchristian. The Chris- 
tian is never released from his obliga- 
tion to obedience in all of life’s rela- 
tionships. In the Bible he has the 
revelation of the character and will of 
God and the only guide for faith and 
conduct. The Christian is indwelt by 
God the Holy Spirit who guides him 
into all truth. The Holy Spirit applies 
this revelation to the actual life-situa- 
tion guiding and convincing the will- 


ing and obedient Christian into an un- 
derstanding of what is right and what 
is wrong. 


When a question confronts a Chris- 
tian, he turns to God in prayer for help 
and understanding. He is assured that 
the Holy Spirit will guide him into all 
truth. What is the truth? It is not 
relative but absolute and eternal. The 
truth is also authoritative. The truth 
is not just a collection of dogmas and 
formulas — impersonal principles of 
decision. The Truth is a living person, 
Jesus Christ, who said, “I am the way, 
the truth, and the life” (John 14:6). 
The Lord Jesus Christ is Himself the 
solution to every problem and to all 
of our difficulties. 

Nowhere is it more important that 
there be an unqualified obedience to 
the will of God than in the relation- 
ship between man and woman. There 
is only one solution to this complex 
problem — submission and obedience 
to what is revealed in God’s Word. The 
solution is simple but it is not easy 








because in this matter supremely we 
naturally want our own way rather 
than God’s way. Yet God’s way is the 
only way of lasting joy, peace, and 
blessing for ourselves and for all who 
may become associated with us be- 
cause of this relation. 

The Scriptures establish a number 
of principles regarding the friendship 
of men and women. The first is that 
anyone, man or woman, who has put 
his trust in Christ has been redeemed 
by Christ. He has been purchased by 
the Saviour—the price—Christ’s pre- 
cious blood—paid. Therefore he no 
longer belongs to himself but to his 
Saviour; therefore he is not a free 
agent. 

Notice Il Corinthians 5:14-17: 

“For the love of Christ constraineth 
us; because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead: 

“And that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which 
died for them, and rose again. 

“Wherefore henceforth know we no 
man after the flesh: yea, though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet 
now henceforth know we him no more. 

“Therefore if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away: behold, all things are 
become new.” 

Three things should be noticed. The 
Christian no longer is to live for him- 
self but for Christ. The Christian is a 
new creature in Christ, who has made 
all things new for him. And then, 
most important, from now on he knows 
no man after the flesh—i. e. as a nat- 
ural man—but he views all men as 
Christ views them. 

A second principle is that the Chris- 
tian who has been redeemed by Christ 
is on earth to be a witness of Christ. 
He is either a good witness, that is, 
a true witness, or a false witness. If 
the Christian gives a false witness, if 
because of his behavior the name of 
Christ is abased and dishonored—this 
Christian is committing intolerable sin. 
The command to be a true witness to 
Jesus Christ must inspire and control 
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every act and every relationship of the 
Christian. 

A third principle is that the Chris- 
tian who has been born again is not 
only a child of God but also a friend 
of the Lord Jesus who has said “Ye are 
my friends” (John 15:14). This 
friendship with the Lord Jesus Christ 
is all-pervading, all-embracing. Christ 
must be first, and we must allow noth- 
ing to spoil or lessen true friendship 
with the Saviour. We must be ready to 





Chastity and continence, but not yet 
—for I was afraid You would hear my 
prayer too soon, and too soon would 
heal me from the disease of lust which 
I wanted satisfied rather than extin- 
guished. 

—AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS 


renounce anything or everything in 
order that this friendship may be 
maintained. 

Assuming that Christians will be in 
hearty agreement with these princi- 
ples, let us apply them to the problem 
of friendship and relationship between 
young men and young women who are 
Christians. 

What must characterize the conduct 
of Christians toward any man or 
woman, Christian or non-Christian? 
In I Timothy 4:12 we read “Let no 
man despise thy youth; but be thou 

. example of the believers, in word, 
in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity.” A Christian is to 
be an example in what he says, that is, 
“in word,” and then “in conversation,” 
meaning in manner of life. And he is 
to be an example “in love, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity.” 

What is the legitimate circle of 
friends or the limitation of friendship 
for the Christian? Please note that we 
are not now referring to the thought 
of becoming a friend of non-Christians 
in order to win them to Christ such 
as is illustrated by the friendship of 
our Lord with publicans and sinners, 
but friendship which is really for our 
own sakes ov personal enjoyment. In 





II Timothy 2:22 we read “Flee also 
youthful lusts: but follow righteous. 
ness, faith, charity, peace, with them 
that call on the Lord out of a pure 
heart.” Again note that we are en- 
joined to flee from the ordinary youth- 
ful appetite and desire and that our 
associations are to be with those who 
call on the name of the Lord, and then 
not just any professing Christian but 
those who call on his name out of a 
pure heart. 

When a person puts his trust in 
Christ it is most important that he give 


— immediately — clear and unequivo- 


cal testimony of this fact to friends, 
that is, non-Christian friends with 
whom he had been formerly associated 
as an unbeliever. This is the first thing 
that God asks of any Christian once 
he is converted. It is imperative that 
he confess Christ openly, clearly, un- 
ashamedly. Failure to do this is al- 
most inevitable defeat. As the new 
Christian confesses Christ before his 
friends, he is to them the savor of 
Christ—a savor of life or death. In 
other words as a result of such a wit- 
ness some friends will be converted 
and will continue to be friends but on 
a new basis; others will reject Christ 
and inevitably they will separate from 
the Christian. This is part of the 
Cross, the reproach of Christ that He 
calls all His followers to share. There 
is no way to avoid the agony of the 
Cross in the life of the Christian. For 
the Christian it is no longer a question 
of cultivating natural friendships. This 
may be done prior to conversion but 
after conversion, once a person is in 
living relationship with Jesus Christ 
he may have as friends only those who 
are friends of Christ. Henceforth “he 
may know no man after the flesh.” 
This is the command of God. 

The attitude of the Christian toward 
unconverted men and women must al- 
ways and only be that of the servant 
of God who seeks to bring these men 
and women to the Saviour. Any other 
attitude is a sinful betrayal of Christ. 
The Christian must love unconverted 
men and women spiritually—not in a 
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hysical, natural sense; and the Word 
of God must be communicated to them 
in a spiritual manner. You must love 
the soul of this unconverted man or 
woman as Christ has loved it, and you 
must use spiritual means to communi- 
cate spiritual truth. Your thoughts, 
your words, your actions are always 
open before God. If this man or 
woman to whom you have borne wit- 
ness turns to the Saviour that person 
then will become your brother or your 
sister in Christ; but there can be no 
question of friendship with any un- 
converted man or woman until first 
that person has come to Christ as a 
sinner seeking salvation. 

The primary and basic relationship 
between Christian men and women, 
young and old, is fraternal. Christians 
are members of one family, children 
of the same heavenly Father, brothers 
and sisters in Christ. Therefore, it is 
intolerable that by the conduct of any 
Christian one’s brother or sister be dis- 
honored. Christian friendship is an 
intimacy greater than the fraternal re- 
lationship. For instance, while on 
earth, Christ had twelve disciples 
whom He loved but among those 
twelve, there were three who were 
closer to Him than the others. And 
then one of the three was still more 
intimate—John. As has already been 
said, friends of the Christian can only 
be those who are friends of the Lord 
Jesus. If the one with whom you 
would be friendly is not a friend—a 
true friend—of Jesus Christ, you must 
break all intimate relationship with 
that one immediately. And so friend- 
ship between Christian and Christian 
is not always possible, let alone be- 
tween Christian and non-Christian. If 
there is a Christian who is not walking 
with Jesus Christ — apart from your 
activity to help such a one—you can 
only pray with him or her. You can- 
not truly walk in close friendship and 
fellowship. 


When the relationship between 
young men and women is considered 
from a Christian standpoint, no friend- 
ship is possible before the fraternal 
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relationship is established and Jesus 
Christ is the only one who can estab- 
lish such a relationship, because it is 
by Jesus Christ alone that God be- 
comes our Father and we become His 
sons and daughters. Toward an un- 
converted person of either sex, the 
Christian must be a witness to Christ. 
If a person of the opposite sex ac- 
cepts Christ through one’s witness, the 
relationship between the young man 
and young woman becomes fraternal 
and must remain on that basis. If 
something more intimate than a fra- 
ternal relationship is desired, then be- 
fore God, the only other possible re- 
lationship is marriage. This point must 
be insisted upon. Apart from marriage 
no close or intimate relationship is 
possible between Christian young men 
and women except that which is on a 
Christian fraternal basis. 

Again it must be emphasized that 
we are not speaking of friendship with 
a non-Christian for Christ’s sake in 
order that he may become a Christian. 
It should be realized, however, that 
such an “evangelistic friendship” car- 
ries with it the subtle danger of mixed 
motives, the result of a heart which the 
Bible describes as “deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked.” This 
is particularly true of friendship be- 
tween men and women for the sake of 
evangelism. 

If once the Christian fraternal basis 
of association grows into a desire for 
something more intimate, then mar- 
riage—the only alternative—must take 
place in Christ and according to a 
scriptural pattern. And it must be 
clearly understood that the bond es- 
tablished between man and woman in 
Christ is an indissoluble bond. For the 
Christian, divorce is not even debat- 
able; it is absolutely and finally and 
irrevocably out. Christ has_ said, 
“What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder” (Mat- 
thew 19:6). Only one possible ground 
for divorce is envisioned in the Bible 
— adultery, the physical act of un- 
faithfulness and even then this is only 
a possible ground for divorce and by 


no means makes divorce imperative. 
It is for this reason that marriage is a 
most serious matter and cannot be 
undertaken lightly. There are two out- 
standing dates in one’s life—conver- 
sion, upon which depends our present 
and our eternal happiness, and the day 
of marriage, upon which depends con- 
jugal happiness or misery. God is the 
author of marriage and thus marriage 
is most holy. Marriage is not pro- 
vided as a means of satisfying physical 
lust, but rather that God might through 
it be glorified. 

A primary question for any young 
Christian who is considering marriage 
is, Shall I be able to glorify God being 
married to such a man or such a 
woman? Will such a marriage aid 
and bless us spiritually and will we 
thus be more glorifying to God? If 
marriage to this particular person will 
not result in God’s glory, it cannot be 
right. To walk together it is necessary 
that the two be in agreement, namely, 
that they have the same spiritual goal, 
the same ideals and standard of life, 
the same hunger and thirst after holli- 
ness, after God. 

In the second chapter of Genesis, 
God Himself saw that it was not good 
that man should be alone and He said 
that He would make him a helpmeet 
who would correspond to him. At that 
time if man desired a helpmeet who 
corresponded to him, he had only ani- 
mals. The first man, Adam, did not 
search for a wife, but he received her 
from God Himself and surely this 
principle should apply to Christians. 
The Christian who desires marriage 
should ask a husband or a wife from 
the Lord. God, the Creator and the 
Father of those who believe, knows 
who best will be a true mate, a true 
complement. In His all-loving wisdom 
which desires only the good and bless- 
ing of the Christian, He will provide 
only that which is best. What a joy it 
is for a Christian young woman to be 
given by God to the Christian young 
man who becomes her husband! What 
a joy for the Christian young man to 

(Continued on page 33, column 3) 
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eats was always a pretty 
good husband to me. He never beat me 
and never seemed to cast “the eye of a 
worm” at younger women. He had 
paid my father a big bride price, be- 
cause I was handsome and healthy and 
a hard worker. His father had picked 
me out as just about the best bargain 
in the whole tribe. My skin was a 
shiny dark brown and my braids were 
two fingers longer than most of the 
Bakingo girls’. 

But nobody could foresee that after 
Shangowawa had lifted me as his bride 
the strange man with the peeled skin 
would come along preaching new 
words and he would believe them all. 
And nobody would ever dream that 
what he believed would make so much 
difference in what he did. I can’t make 
words say what a difference it did 
make in that man. Nothing would sat- 
isfy him but to go off to the Mission 
and learn book! Then one day the 
man with the peeled skin took him 
down to the river and I thought surely 
he would be drowned — and him so 
meek and mild he’d never make com- 
plaint. 

I was watching from the bushes 
and just ready to jump in when all of 
a sudden up he comes, none the worse 
for the plunge, and his face beaming 
with joy. I do believe he’d have let the 
peeled man knock him down and walk 
over him if he’d wanted to! 

From that day on my husband 
wouldn’t let us call him Shangowawa 
anymore. His new name was Silas. | 
looked for the lightning to strike him 
dead, but after ten years he is still 
defying Shango, the god of thunder 
and lightning. He is the mightiest of 
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all the four hundred gods of the Bak- 
ingo people. He rules the rain and 
therefore our food. 

Silas began to go about preaching 
about the new God. Finally so many 
believed that they built a house for 
their God right here in Kijo village. 
Every Sunday they meet three times 
for preaching, singing, and reading. 
That didn’t seem so bad, but when my 
husband said we should pray before 
light every day and again after the 
day’s work was done I thought it was 
just too much. 

My name was Idowu. The twin gods 
sent me after my mother’s twins had 
died. All Idowu girls are supposed to 
be wild, because the twins are strug- 
gling inside them. But just the same I 
had been taught that a wife should 
obey her husband. So when Silas said 


“<A woman 
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I should go to God’s house I went. 
When you already have four hundred 
gods it is not too much to take on 
another one to please as good a hus- 
band as Silas. Every Sunday he gave 
me a half-penny to put in the offering 
gourd at church. I always took out 
four-tenths of a penny change because 
I thought Shango would be angry and 
jealous if I gave the new God a whole 
half-penny. 

My husband and I didn’t fight too 
much, but I surely was in a fighting 
mood when Silas wanted to send Maria 
to school. “Why should an African 
girl go to school?” I asked. “What 
man wants a wife with book learning? 
It will make her proud.” 

I can see Maria now as she looked 
that morning, all smiles and_ little 
lights dancing in her eyes. She came 
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running and said, “See, Baba, I’m old 
enough now!” 

She had her right hand over her 
head and sure enough the tips of her 
fingers touched the top of her left ear. 
That is the test for school age in our 
country. All of my arguing didn’t 
help a bit. Silas insisted that Maria 
should go to school. 

“You will spoil our daughter,” I 
cried. “It is time that we choose a 
husband for her. There was the trader 
here last month, Olatunde. He would 
pay a big dowry for Maria and many 
pieces of canteen cloth and six goats. 
Think what it would mean to have 
such a rich son-in-law.” 

“But, my wife, she’s only a little 
girl yet. Wait till she’s old enough to 
know what man she wants for a hus- 
band,” Silas said, with that tone of 
patience that was too provoking to me. 

“By that time there won’t be any 
suitable men left to choose from. It’s 
all foolishness anyway to give a girl 
book learning. Just so she’s a good 
cook and mother to his children, that’s 
all a man wants. Some day your in- 
side will be spoiled because you ever 
put an ear to listen to her whims about 
going to school. Oh, for the good old 
days before the man with the peeled 
skin came to this part of Africa!” 

“My wife, God loves the girls just 


mouth, so I just shrugged my shoul- 
ders to show my mind was the same 
and picked up the water pot and 
started down to the stream. It did stir 
me up inside the way he talked—and 
me the best cook in Kijo! I looked 
after our hut and kept the children 
clean and I could weave and spin bet- 
ter than most. I let him read to me 
from the Book and never took part in 
the Shango dances except when he was 
off on a long preaching trip. I always 
attended church faithfully when he 
was at home. What more could a man 
want? 

When I bent to dip the water I saw 
myself reflected in the stream and 
stopped to look a moment. I was still 
good-looking and not so old either. 
Silas figured that | was about twenty- 
two, because I was born the year after 
the great locust plague in Bakingo 
country. I’d given him four children 
and only one was dead, the one that 
Shango took to punish Silas, | always 
thought. Yes, I was still slender and 
could dance as gracefully as a girl. 

On my way back home I met Ola- 
tunde, the trader, just before the en- 
trance to Kijo. He greeted me with 
many grunts of politeness. 

What a fine son-in-law he would 
make! Maria was seven, old enough 


everybody thought my husband had 
queer notions. 

“Oh, yes, he’s leaving tomorrow. 
Come in the evening,” I invited him. 
“Maria’s like all girls. If you bring 
along some bracelets and a few strings 
of beads she'll listen to you, and if 
she says she wants you her father will 
agree to an engagement. He just wants 
her to choose for herself. He says 
that’s the Christian way.” We both 
laughed. He seemed so understanding. 

The next evening the trader came to 
our hut and I had some pounded yams 
ready for him with sweet palm-oil 
gravy and a big fat bush-rat roasted 
nice and crisp. Maria was looking at 
her new book and hardly put her eyes 
to glance at Olatunde. She kept re- 
peating the memory verse they had in 
school, “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” Olatunde sat 
around looking a little embarrassed 
and I was afraid that even a little 
learning had endangered Maria’s 
chances. The little ones fell asleep 
and I spread one of my homespun 
cloths over them. Then he began to 
show the trinkets he had brought, but 
Maria was not a bit interested. She 
kept saying her verse over and over. 

After a while she laid her book 
aside and stood up and yawned. I saw 
Olatunde look her over. Then of all 
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whispered, “After all, Idowu, you are 
the one...” He had said no more 
than that when a rough hand jerked 
the mat from our doorway and there 
stood John Gbegunde, the pastor, and 
Peter Ojo, chief elder of Kijo Church. 

“Caught!” cried Peter, “Faithless 
woman that you are! Hypocrite!” He 
spat many ugly words at me and made 
me feel guilty of them all. “This will 
be taken up at our next meeting. Evan- 
gelist Silas now has legal and Chris- 
tian grounds for divorce.” 

While Elder Peter was glaring at me 
Olatunde slipped out like a coward. 


“How could you be so foolish, 
Idowu?” asked the gentle pastor. 
“When God has been so good in giving 
you such a splendid husband and three 
fine children, how could you be so 
foolish and faithless? Your husband is 
out winning souls for the Lord and 
you are here with a notorious philan- 
derer. May God have mercy on you!” 

I could not keep back the sobs. I 
knew that if I lost my husband I would 
lose my children too. There was no 
use to deny the charges against me. 
The worst is always believed. Any- 
way, | began to feel that the thing I 
planned was just as bad as what they 
thought. Suddenly I saw my evil heart, 
full of greed. “The eye of a worm” 
had long ago taken hold of me. I had 
given up my wooden idols, yes. I had 
attended church regularly, yes. I had 
given a tenth of a penny every Sunday, 
but something Silas had read from the 
Holy Book came to me in a flash. It 
was about setting your affections on 
things above, not on the earth. He had 
read about “covetousness [the eye of a 
worm], which is idolatry: for which 
things’ sake the wrath of God cometh 
on the children of disobedience.” That 
meant that in spite of all that I had 
done I was still a pagan, an idolatress, 
and the wrath of God was upon me! 


I had never before felt like a sinner. 
Not only was | losing my good hus- 
band and my children, but my own 
soul was lost. I shuddered as I thought 
of the eternal punishment that was 
waiting for me. I had often heard my 


husband preach about it, but I had 
never thought that it could be for me. 
Was I not the evangelist’s wife? I had 
thought that would surely win me a 
place in heaven. But now I saw it dif- 
ferently. I clamped my mouth shut to 
keep from wailing. 

A few days later they called me be- 
fore the church elders for rebuke. Si- 
las had come home that morning, but 
I had not seen him. The matter had 
struck me in the face so hard that | 
could not bear to have my husband 
see me. I had gone to my sister’s hut 
to stay. I knew when I entered the 
church that he was there but I could 
not lift my eyes. I knew his face would 
be full of anger, or worse still he 
would have that suffering look of pa- 
tient sorrow. 

After the pastor prayed, Peter, the 
elder, rose and with many big words 
began to accuse me. He had seen the 
notorious Olatunde go into our hut 
while my husband was away. He said 
he had suspected me before, because 
he had seen me at a Shango dance one 
time. He had called the pastor and 
together they had found the trader at 
night alone with me—and his arm 
around my neck! 


“Now in Moses’ time,” cried Peter, 
“such women were stoned, but we are 
taught in the Gospels to be more mer- 
ciful. What sayest thou, Silas Afo- 
labi? According to Christ’s own teach- 
ings we can give you a bill of divorce- 
ment. You shall be free of this nether 
millstone which has been a weight 
about your neck for lo, these many 
years! This woman really should be 
flogged as a public example and driven 
out to those she has companied with. 
But what sayest thou, Silas?” 

A shudder shook me and I gave one 
quick glance at my husband. His head 
was bowed and he was writing on a 
scrap of paper. Then I heard his voice 
low and firm, “Let him who is without 
sin among you strike her with the first 
lash.” 

I was kneeling with my head bent 
and everything became perfectly still. 
I could hear my heart beat with loud 





thumps. Then I heard someone com. 
ing toward me to strike the first lash 
and I braced myself against the mud 
seat in front of me to take it. I was 
sure the lash would fall on my back, 
but instead I felt a gentle hand on my 
head and my own husband’s voice say. 
ing, “Bone of my bones and flesh of 
my flesh, mother of my children, for 
eight years I have prayed that you 
might be converted. I have prayed for 
God to forgive your sins. How can | 
then refuse to forgive you? It is God 
you have really sinned against, not 
me. My prayer is still that He may 
forgive you.” 

“Ah, my husband, can there be for- 
giveness for such as |? Is it possible? 
I am lost.” Then I dared to raise my 
face for a moment and look in Silas’ 
eyes. He was not angry, but oh, so 
melted with mercy. 

“Jesus came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. That is the heart of 
the Good News. He came to reveal 


a 


His Father’s love and die for sinners | 


such as you and I, Idowu.” 

It was then that peace and joy came 
into my heavy heart and the burden 
was gone. I know the words were true. 
They had changed Silas into a differ- 
ent man and maybe they would change 
me too. Then such a love for Jesus 
and for Silas came into my heart as 
I can never, never make my mouth say. 

A crumpled scrap of paper fell to 
the floor when my husband took my 
hand. How I wished I could read it! 

“What did you make the paper say, 
Silas?” I asked. 


“Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given’,” he whispered, and then he 
said, “Jesus also said, ‘To whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little.’ We 
should love much for we have both 
been forgiven much.” 

“Do you think perhaps Maria could 
teach me to read and write, my hus- 
band? Then sometime I could make 
the paper tell what Jesus has done for 
me. Even some of the people with the 
peeled skin may read it.” Silas looked 
as if his inside was too full of sweet: 
ness to make his mouth talk. END 
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Yale's Wilham Whitin 


Tis BORDEN was twenty-five 
years old when he arrived in Cairo, a 
missionary to the Moslems. A_ few 
months later, the Lord called him to 
another field—to join the saints’ ex- 
clusive ministry of praise and adora- 
tion. So short a time was permitted 
him in the land of Mohamet—he had 
just begun language study! 

Actually, Borden did not reach his 
feld—Kansu in northwest China, the 
province which contained more Mo- 
hammedans than any other in China. 
He died enroute while in Cairo study- 
ing Arabic as a foundation for the 
Chinese language study. 

Then why was his life so important 
—so much more effective than the 
lives of others whose beliefs and con- 
Victions are identical ? 

William Borden was born in 1887, 
of English parents of wealth, refine- 
ment, and Christian disposition. When 
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A missionary who died in 1911 
without ever reaching 
his field is still preaching 


a powerful message. 


BY MARION L. MELLINGER 


he was seven years old, William’s 
mother entered a new experience spir- 
itually which changed her from a 
good woman of impeccable Christian 
character to a saint. William, the 
youngest child in the family, was very 
close to his mother and was profound- 
ly influenced both at this time and 
later. 

Mrs. Borden taught her son to pray, 
each morning praying with him to ded- 
icate the day to the Lord. Every eve- 
ning, William read his Bible before 
retiring; this habit became the very 
core of his young life. William made 
a public confession of his acceptance 
of Christ by taking the communion 
elements one Sunday morning in the 
Moody Church in Chicago. When Dr. 
Torrey questioned the young boy, he 
was perfectly satisfied that he under- 
stood fully what it meant to be a 
Christian. 


borden 


At about ten years old, he conse- 
crated his life for Christian service. 
Shortly afterward his mother gave him 
this verse: “What? know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own” 
(I Corinthians 6:19) ? 

William went to school at the Uni- 
versity School and Latin and Manual 
Training Schools in Chicago and then 
the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he was graduated at 
sixteen. Then he spent a year in travel 
with a Christian friend, the Rev. Wal- 
ter Erdman. They visited Japan, China. 
India, Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, study- 
ing particularly the work and needs of 
the mission stations. To both, the trip 
resulted in a clear call to devote their 
lives to service on the foreign field. 
William was asked later by a friend 
why he planned to throw his life away 
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to the heathen. He replied signifi- 
cantly, “You have never seen heathen- 


°° 


ism. 


The next step in Borden’s prepara- 
tion was Yale. Here he fought hard 
to overcome inconsistencies and weak- 
nesses. In a letter home, dated Febru- 
ary 18, 1906, he gives the particulars: 


“I have only missed my Morning 
Watch once or twice this term... I 
can easily believe that it is next in 
importance to accepting Christ. For I 
know that when I don’t wait upon God 
in prayer and Bible study, things go 
wrong. | 

Other activities had to fit themselves 
in around the devotional study. Wher- 
ever he was; he always took time daily 
to “lose himself with his God.” He 
had a card system for recording prayer 
subjects and answers concerning indi- 
viduals and a notebook for listing mat- 
ters for group prayer. 


While at Yale Borden and two other 
young men founded the Yale Hope 
Mission. They spent a great deal of 
time there with down-and-outs whom 
he saw as God’s beloved. Many of 
them. with transformed lives, left the 
mission to find an honorable place in 
the New Haven community. Hence, 
the influence of the mission soon 
touched the university men and towns- 
people as well as the “outer fringe.” 
Mrs. Howard Taylor tells of Dr. 
Henry W. Frost’s asking an eminent 
foreign traveler what, to him, was the 
most remarkable thing he had seen in 
America. The foreigner replied that 
it was William Borden, the wealthy, 
cultured Yale student, kneeling in 
prayer at the Yale Hope Mission with 
his arm around a dirty tramp. 


Borden was active in football, base- 
ball, crew, and wrestling. He served 
on his Class Book Committee, on the 
Senior Council, and as Class Deacon. 
He worked with the YMCA, the Volun- 
teer Band Mission Group, and the Stu- 
dent Missionary Union of Colleges in 
Connecticut Valley. He organized and 
attended faithfully daily prayer meet- 
ings and Bible study groups. He was 





a member of the Elihu Club and Phi 
Beta Kappa, being president of the 
latter in his senior year. He went in- 
defatigably from one job to another, 
neglecting nothing, and with this 
thought foremost: “Every man in the 
university must be reached.” 


The secret of Borden’s being able to 
do so many things well seems to have 
been that he was an excellent organ- 
izer. He never wasted time looking for 
things. What was needed was always 
at his finger tips. He felt that he did 
waste time, though, as a letter dated 
February 10, 1907, discloses: 


“J just want to say right now that 
any day in which work is not done for 
Christ is wasted. Moreover, I’m a fool 
for letting such days be, for they are 
not pleasant.” 


Borden was greatly disturbed and 
motivated by Dwight L. Moody’s state- 
ment, “The world has yet to see what 
God can do with a fully consecrated 
man.” To be such a man became his 
aim. 

Mr. Borden died when William was 
eighteen. Shortly thereafter his moth- 
er’s health became poor. Many new 
obligations, therefore, came upon the 
boy. When a senior at Yale, he came 
into actual possession of his fortune. 
At Princeton, he did not consider him- 
self a young millionaire, but a stew- 
ard of the Lord who must give a care- 
ful account of what had been put in 
his keeping. He made every effort to 
keep his name from being associated 
with gifts. Unpretentiously, but 
prayerfully, he wrote checks for Chris- 
tian work totaling $70,000 during his 
three years at Princeton and _ later 
wrote his will bequeathing an inheri- 
tance of $1,000,000 to Christian insti- 
tutions. 


Borden’s work at Princeton Semi- 
nary was of the same high calibre as 
that at Yale. The missionary vision 
was now in full focus, and he worked 
toward the day of its realization. In 
addition to a full seminary schedule— 
including some work under the direc- 
tion of Yale University for a Master 


of Arts degree 
boards of the Moody Bible Institute. 
Chicago, and the National Bible Insti- 
tute, New York City, and continued 
the work at the Yale Hope Mission, 


he served on the 


New Haven. These commitments in. 


volved numerous trips and much time, 


Borden decided that he would not 
marry that he might “attend upon the 
Lord without distraction.”* Further, 
he felt that, since the woman often 
succumbed first to the rigors of the 
mission field, it would be unfair and 
selfish to expose her to inevitable hard- 
ships. 

After finishing his seminary work, 
Borden went to Cairo, Egypt, there to 
study Arabic. Though the study was 
dificult, William found time for dis- 
tributing gospel literature from house 
to house in Cairo. This work brought 
forth from Mr. A. T. Upson, Super- 
intendent of the Nile Mission Press, 
the following comment: “There never 
has been a time in the history of mis- 
sion work at this center when there 
were so many inquirers.””* 

That is about as far as we can go in 
the account of William Borden’s life. 
Shortly after the gospel distribution 
work was finished, William Borden 
contracted cerebro-spinal meningitis 
and died. His work was completed, 
and he was only 25. Not the work 
which he thought he should complete, 
but certainly a work that the Lord was 
ready to call “finished.” 

Now what made this life so out- 
standing? Borden has told us his 
“secret,” but we knew it all the time! 
We've known for a long time that con- 
secration and the unhurried, daily 
Quiet Time can make a life effective 
for the Lord. We have simply seen an 
illustration of a life lived according to 
the principles we always knew would 
work if tried. END 


1Mrs. Howard Taylor, Borden of Yale ‘09 
(Philadelphia: China Inland Mission, 1945, 
13th printing), pp. 103-104. 


2Ibid, p. 135. 
3] Corinthians 7:35b. 


‘Taylor, op. cit., p. 245. 
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Required reading before beginning 
this article: the Book of Jonah. Read- 


ing time, 10 minutes. 


a, REAL problem of Jonah was not 
that of preserving the prophet in the 
belly of a fish for three days and 
nights and then delivering him up on 
the dry ground alive and well. Nor 
was the vital question of the book that 
of whether it is within the range of 
human possibilities for such an un- 
likely event to occur (although some 
evangelical scholars go to great 
lengths to discover stories of twentieth- 
century Jonahs who have spent periods 
of time investigating the inner cham- 
bers of great sea fish,* and evidently 
ignore the simple truth that the God of 
the supernatural is quite capable of 
doing that which man has never done 
and that He needs no human expe- 
riences to establish the validity of His 
power). Rather, the real problem of 
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Jonah was God’s problem; namely 
how to get a message from God to a 
great city, Nineveh. God had some- 
thing to say to Nineveh, the greatest 
city of Jonah’s world, and he chose 
Jonah to take the message to Nineveh. 
Choosing Jonah as a messenger was 
one thing, but persuading him to act 
as a divine messenger was another 
thing —and this was a far greater 
problem to the living God than that of 
watching over His prophet in the stom- 
ach of a fish. This is still God’s prob- 
lem! He has a message for the cam- 
pus, for the friend who sits next to 
you in the classroom; a message for 
the multitudes wandering in the dark- 
ness of heathendom in the far corners 
of the earth; He has given this mes- 
sage to you (II Corinthians 5:18-20), 
and He has commanded you to take the 
message (Matthew 28:18-19), but His 
great difficulty is to persuade you to 
obey Him and take the message of life 


Sut Up 


BY W. CARL THOMAS 


and hope to those who are needing it. 
Jonah thought he could run away 
from God and thus avoid his personal 
responsibility to act as a witness to the 
people of Nineveh. He went to great 
expense and trouble to flee from the 
place where God had spoken to Him, 
thus hoping to escape from God’s 
clear command which was ringing in 
his ears. The only practical result of 
his flight from responsibility was to 
bring great trouble—perhaps death— 
upon himself and all those with whom 
he came in contact. He took passage 
on a ship for Tarshish and immedi- 
ately a hurricane broke upon the ship 
threatening the sailors of the ship 
and their unfortunate passenger with 
terrible disaster. The ship was finally 
saved only when the trouble-making 
passenger was cast into the sea. 
Maybe you have asked yourself the 
question: “Why am I so defeated in 
my Christian life? Why are there so 
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many difficulties that plague me? Why 
is it that I seem to bring only trouble 
and confusion to the people with 
whom I live and with whom I try to 
enjoy Christian Fellowship?” The 
answer may well be that you are a 
twentieth-century Jonah. God has 
given you not only a message but an 
experience of His living power and 
grace in transforming your life 
through His own presence within, on 
the basis of the death of Jesus Christ 
for the world and in the place of the 
sinners. God has put this message into 
your hands with the clear command to 
take it in all of its redemptive power 
(Romans 1:16) to friends on the cam- 
pus, and you have refused to obey the 
command and have taken refuge in a 
thousand rationalizations and pretexts. 

Tarshish was the place where Jonah 
thought he could escape God’s pres- 
ence and command; men today have 
their Tarshishes which are no more 
effective than Jonah’s. 


One of the hiding places where the 
Christian student thinks he can escape 
God’s command to witness is the busy 
life. A heavy schedule of classes, 
church activities, and even the neces- 
sity of spending time in prayer and 
reading the Scriptures (although this 
is more often a subject of conversa- 
tion than a reality!) are all pleaded 
as excuses to keep us from sharing 
with our friends the glorious truth of 
the gospel which God has revealed 
to us. 


Another hiding place is the hiding 
place of indifference. Jesus Christ is 
no longer the living, present Lord 
speaking clearly to our hearts of the 
desperate needs of our friends and of 
His own power to transform life. Like 
Jonah, sound asleep in the bottom of 
the ship while the storm was beating 
the ship to pieces, we are asleep to the 
death and despair in the lives around 
us. We have become so occupied with 
ourselves and our own interests and 
have gone so far away from prayer 
and the Scriptures (the only objective 
means through which God can speak 
to us), that we have built up a solid 
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wall of indifference to our friends’ 
need of Christ and the complete sufh- 
ciency of the message that we believe 
is able to meet those needs. 


Another hiding place—which Jonah 
never had—might well be the Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship chapter 
of your campus. It should be said to 
Jonah’s credit that he delivered no 
long speeches on the subject of how 
someone ought to take a message from 
God to Nineveh; nor did he speak 
pious platitudes as to the awful wick- 
edness of the Ninevites and of God’s 
power to forgive and change their con- 
dition. No, Jonah was honest enough 
to say nothing while he ran away from 
his clear responsibility. The IVCF 
Christian is guilty of greater sin 
against God —he spends much time 
with other Christians bemoaning the 
awful state of the campus, speaking 
eloquently of the power of God to 
save, studying ways of witnessing to 
the truths of the gospel, listening with 
enraptured attention to one evangel- 
ical speaker after another tell of the 
glories of Christianity—and with so 
much light, and so much knowledge. 
and so much incentive, he does abso- 
lutely nothing with the gospel (the 
treasure of II Corinthians 4:7) com- 
mitted into his hands. There is many 
an Inter-Varsity chapter which has be- 
come a lovely hiding place in which 
fearful and irresponsible Christians 
escape the spiritual demands of life 
on the campus. Sometimes it seems 
that the average evangelical Christian 
mouses through his school week de- 
fensively and apologetically, reso- 
lutely running away from every op- 
portunity to speak for Christ and 
avoiding friendships with non-Chris- 
tians; then he arrives at the weekly 
Inter-Varsity meeting spiritually ex- 
hausted to be revived in the inner man 
with a group of similar Christians who 
likewise have spent a week of avoiding 
their responsibilities as witnesses to 
God. 

We don’t need to speak much about 
why Jonah ran away from God, for 
his reasons are so much like ours that 





we know them all too well. Doubtless, 
he was afraid of the Ninevites, for they 
were traditional enemies of his people, 
and fear set his feet to running pell- 
mell away from Nineveh rather than 
toward it. The Christian on campus 
will do well to face openly before God 
the besetting sin of fear of people 
around him and what they will think 
if he speaks boldly in loving sympathy 
of what Jesus Christ means to him. 
The sin of fear is but one of the fear- 
ful progeny of the greater sin of un- 
belief—failure to really believe. that 
Jesus Christ is a living Saviour and 
that all power in heaven and earth has 
been given to Him and is thus avail- 
able to us. 


Another of Jonah’s reasons for run- 
ning away was a complete lack of 
love—in fact he hated the people of 
Nineveh who had oppressed the He- 
brews so dreadfully—he did not share 
in God’s love for the whole world. It 
is obvious in Jonah’s story (Jonah 
4:2) that if he had been sure that God 
would not forgive Nineveh after he 
had preached the message of judgment 
to them—he might have accepted the 
commission; but in his heart, he knew 
that the people might repent and that 
God would forgive and save rather 
than judge. This sin of the loveless 
life is the greatest of evangelical sins 
— we have no idea of the depth of 
God’s love for a lost world, and our 
own hearts are completely empty of 
any feelings of compassion and con- 
cern and sympathy for our fellow: 
students. Much less do we know what 
it means to share the passion of Jesus 
Christ for our friends —a_ passion 
which drove Him to Calvary to die in 
their place (as well as ours) and pas- 
sion which, if it ever burns in our 
hearts, will make us willing to endure 
any shame or humiliation or even 
death that they might know our glor- 
ious Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

Finally, we learn from Jonah’s story 
that from the very moment he heard 
God’s command to go to Nineveh he 
had no intention of obeying God. It 
must be recognized that this is the seat 
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of our defeat in taking Christ to the 
udent world—in spite of our protes- 
ations to the contrary and our mouth- 
ing pious platitudes, we really have 
no intention of being witnesses in a 
real and active sense for Jesus Christ. 
4s William Law puts it so trenchantly, 
“And if you will here stop and ask 
yourselves why you are not as pious 
as the primitive Christians were, your 
own heart will tell you, that it is 
neither through ignorance nor inabil- 
ity, but purely because you never thor- 
oughly intended it.”** Ultimately we 
may have to come to the place where 
we will not take refuge in rationaliza- 
tions that the time is not propitious 
for a word for Christ or that we are 
too busy doing “good things” (and 
thus refuse the best), or that our 
friends will not understand or will 
laugh or that we do not want to bring 
the gospel into disrepute or a thou- 
sand other worn-out excuses. 


Then we decide that we sincerely in- 
tend to speak for Christ at every pos- 
sible opportunity and, in simple de- 
pendence upon Him, follow through 
in an effort to bring our friends io 
accept Christ as their own Saviour and 
Lord. It is simply a matter of putting 
up or shutting up—of declaring a 
moratorium on words about witnessing 
or resolutely speaking to our room- 
mates and classmates about the claims 
of Jesus Christ on their lives. Let’s 
stop talking and begin acting. 

For many months, my wife and | 
had talked of our spiritual responsi- 
bility to our neighbors and the neces- 
sity of getting to know them better 
with the intention of sharing with them 
of the good things of Christ and the 
gospel, but all that we had done was 
to talk in vain repetitions of obvious 
spiritual responsibilities. I must con- 
fess that I was taken somewhat aback 
to come home a few weeks ago to learn 
that my wife had taken the matter in 
hand and boldly invited the neighbors 
to dinner — and at a time when we 
were very busy and with little money 
to have people in for a meal. She had 
wearied of our conversation and de- 
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cided before God that, though condi- 
tions might not be ideal, we must wit- 
ness rather than talk about it. The 
consequences of that evening will be 
known only in eternity for, in an at- 
mosphere of friendship and mutual 
understanding, we were privileged to 
deliver the whole message of the gos- 
pel to friends who were waiting and 
anxious to hear it. 


After a dreadful experience in the 
sea and in the unpleasant surround- 
ings of the insides of a whale, Jonah 
was given a second chance. This time 
he obeyed and before he had gone one- 
third of the distance into the city of 
Nineveh the whole city turned from its 
evil and self-sufficiency to cry out to 
the living God for deliverance from 
impending judgment. 

There was a city waiting to hear and 
a God ready to save and one man re- 
fused to go until God forced him to 
go. Here is a campus waiting to hear 
and a Christ ready to save—what will 
He have to do to you before you will 
go? Are you the Jonah on your cam- 
pus? END 





*I am inclined to agree with some inter- 
preters that Jonah actually died shortly after 
entering the fish’s belly and that the prayer 
of Jonah (chapter 2) is the prayer of a 
dying man. The description of his expe- 
rience and the words of Jesus Christ that 
“As Jonah was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly; so shall the Son of man 
be three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth” seem to confirm this view. Cer- 
tainly our Lord was dead, and if His en- 
tombment was like Jonah’s, it might well 
be that Jonah was dead, If this is true we 
have in the book of Jonah a vivid Old Testa- 
ment picture of resurrection. This view does 
not diminish the miracle of Jonah, but mag- 
nifies the power of God. In any case, critics 
of the Jonah story must argue with Jesus 
Christ as to the historicity of the miracle, 
for Jesus speaks here in a passage which the 
most radical of higher critics have not been 
able to destroy. But, as we have already in- 
dicated, this is a side issue; the real prob- 
lem of Jonah was another matter. 





**William Law, A Serious Call to a Devout 
and Holy Life. Introduction by J. V. Mol- 
denhawer. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. p. 13. 


Strait is the Gate 

(Continued from page 25) 
receive his wife from the hand of God! 
Thus all of life is transformed. 

Before Christ, the coming of sin to 
the world not only separated man from 
God, but in a sense it also separated 
man from woman, and as Jesus Christ 
is the only One who reconciles man 
with God, only He can reconcile man 
with woman. Outside of Jesus Christ 
no true union is possible. To be truly 
blessed in marriage it is therefore most 
necessary to obey the divine order of 
God, “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it: ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but ‘in vain” (Psalm 
127:1). In this connection carefully 
study II Corinthians 6. 

Is not the way of the Christian on 
earth the way of self-denial, of saying 
no to natural desire, natural appetite, 
natural ambition, turning one’s back 
on the world and the things of the 
world whenever natural desire comes 
between oneself and the will of the 
Lord? Is not the way of the Christian 
saying yes to God, yes to the things of 
the Spirit, and seeking to have one’s 
desires in harmony with the character 
and life of Jesus Christ? END 
REY 2 A ET I CSE, 
Since You Asked 

(Continued from page 21) 
personality patterns, even interpreta- 
tion of Scripture where essential doc- 
trine is not involved are considered 
valid by these Biblical “ecumenists.” 

Yet there is an increasing working 
together and sharing in Christian fel- 
lowship on the part of these Bible-be- 
lieving Christians today. Around the 
world — and on your campus — men 
and women are united, not in one vis- 
ible church, but in one “like precious 
faith” and one message to all men that 
“Christ died for our sins.” And rich 
or poor, oriental or occidental, en- 
slaved or free, educated or unlearned, 
we share one Life with one another 
and with those believers who have 
died. For we are united as the Body 
of Christ (I Corinthians 12:27). END 








MANU 


7” EASY to be a Christian in lands 
where there is tolerance, but in these 
Latin countries it is almost impossible, 
Things are different here.” 

The speaker was Manuel, one of 
thousands of young Mexicans who 
have gone through the primary, sec- 
ondary, and preparatory schools, and 
now have entered the schools of the 
Autonomous National University. He 
is the kind of student one would find 
anywhere—affable, ambitious, intelli- 
gent, artistic. All in all, he is a far cry 
from the well-known huddled-up peas- 
ant figure wrapped in a blanket and 
asleep under a large sombrero. Attired 
in a business suit, he looks neat. He 
is industrious and ambitious about his 
career; his quick step implies thet he 
is going somewhere. 

Time was when only a privileged 
few could get higher education in Mex: 
ico, but the Revolution gave new im- 
petus to education for young people 
of the middle class and poorer classes. 
Now young people of all classes are 
going ahead to enter all the known 
professions. 

Manuel, like so many of his com- 
panions, has to come to the great COs- 
mopolitan Mexico City to finish his 
education and is facing huge difficul- 
ties. You see, Manuel is an evangelical 
Christian. He hopes to be faithful to 
his witness during his years of study. 
But how? At home in the towns and 
pueblos of Mexico, humble Christians 
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suffer severe persecution and often 
death. Here Manuel is subject to the 
scathing criticism and censorship of 
his companions. On the one hand he 
receives a cold shoulder from Cath- 
olic students, who receive without 
question the traditional religion of 
their fathers and dare not disobey the 
dictates of the church by giving an car 
to the heretical religion of the Protes- 
tants. On the other hand he meets in- 
difference and ridicule from compan- 
ions who have thrown off the yoke and 
turned to extreme liberalism or even 
atheism and despise anything that sa- 
vors of religion. Students are the 
budding politicians and frequently 
cause serious internal upheavals. In a 
class of over 800 students, Manuel 
knows of no other evangelical student. 

Then, Manuel is exposed to new the- 
ories and ideas which rock the founda- 
tion of his faith. Coming from a 
Christian family, Manuel had been 
taught to believe the Bible as the Word 
of God. Strange doubts begin to creep 
in. To whom can he turn? He is far 
from his home. Relatively few spir- 
itual leaders of his church are pre- 
pared to cope with the intellectual 
problems the University poses. 

Many have had only secondary, or 
perhaps seminary education them- 
selves, and have never entered or stud- 
ied in a university. Scientific and 
apologetic material written in Span- 
ish by Christian scholars are practic- 
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ally unknown. 

Manuel has a room in a downtown 
boarding house, there being no dormi- 
tories or student houses connected with 
the University. Indeed there is no uni- 
versity campus! The schools of the 
University are scattered far and wide 
in the great city area. The busy city 
streets become the students’ stamping 
ground. On every side there exists 
every encouragement to immorality 
and vice. 

Manuel’s daily schedule in the med- 
ical school begins at 7:00 a.m. Other 
classes—until 9:00 at night—are neld 
in hospitals in other parts of the city, 
making it necessary for Manuel to 
travel back and forth from class to 
class and to his boarding house where 
he eats his meals hurriedly, does a bit 
of studying and returns to sleep at 
night. There is little opportunity or 
incentive for his own personal Quiet 
Time. He is left without any kind of 
home life and little time for fellow- 
ship with other Christians. Once Man- 
uel and several students from other 
schools attempted holding a daily 
prayer meeting. This was just getting 
under way when the schedules were 
changed, making it absolutely impos- 
sible to continue together. Even when 
Christian students are fortunate 
enough to have their own homes in the 
city the schedules are such that family 
life must suffer. For instance, the 
father of a friend of Manuel’s found 


it necessary to set one day a month 
aside for all the family to gather. 
Some of the brothers and sisters had 
not seen one another for days. 

There is little or no time for health- 
ful diversion. To reach the athletic 
fields is a matter of several kilometers 
of travel on crowded buses. Then any 
sport of major interest involves Sun- 
day practice or Sunday competition. 
On Sunday at least, Manuel endeavors 
to attend the church service. 

These questions are vital to Manuel 
as a Christian student: How is he to 
maintain a consistent Christian life 
and effectively witness to his fellow- 
students without encouragement and 
help? Where is he to find the kind of 
spiritual companionship and fellow- 
ship he needs as well as the proper 
social contacts? END 





“Faithful Men" 
(Continued from back cover) 


to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Third, what is to be the responsi- 
bility of these faithful men, and what 
is their common qualification besides 
faithfulness? Their competence or 
ability to teach others also. Such men 
and women are to be prayed for, 
sought out, and then trained as Paul 
trained Timothy. 

Soon spring will be upon us with 
the election of a new executive com- 
mittee or cabinet. And then June, 
graduation, with many leaders leaving 
for good. For them university life and 
its opportunities to witness will have 
ended. Are others being chosen now 
and trained to carry on? 

In the ancient classical world we 
have the picture of a runner carrying 
a lighted torch. He is striving his ut- 
most to run his section of the long 
course successfully and_ victoriously. 
The distance he runs is only a small 
part of the race. He must pass on the 
torch undimmed to the one who waits 
to carry it after him. His part in the 
race soon ends but the same torch, the 
same light, is passed on undimmed, 
unchanged, to another. 


“Vitae lampada tradens.” —CSW 
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e 262 students representing 17 col- 
leges and universities attended the larg- 
est Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
week-end conference ever held on the 


West Coast. It took place at Mount 
Hermon over the Armistice Day week 
end. Speakers for the conference were 
Dr. J. Edwin Orr, who brought mes- 
sages on the victorious Christian life, 
the Rev. S. William Antablin, assistant 
pastor of Berkeley’s First Presbyterian 
Church, and Mr. C. Stacey Woods, 
General Secretary of U. S. and Can- 
adian IVCF. The messages seemed to 
be unusually marked by a sense of the 
presence of the Lord. 


For those students with the Armis- 
tice holiday, the week end began Thurs- 
day evening. But the latecomers as 
well enjoyed the work and the inspira- 
tion of the well-planned Bible study 
sessions. One half-hour was given to 
a group assembly on Bible study know- 
how, then forty-five minutes to indi- 
vidual study on a given passage, and 
then a concluding session where the 
students met together in small groups 
to share the rewards of their individ- 
ual study. 


The highlight of the conference—as 
it is with many such IVCF conferences 
—was the closing period of the final 
Sunday worship service when student 
after student rose to speak briefly of 
what God had done for him during 
the week end. Many spoke of personal 
decisions in very practical areas of 
the Christian life where they had been 
defeated previously. Three witnessed 
to the fact that they had accepted 
Christ as Saviour during the confer- 
ence. 
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@ Something new in the way of IVCF 
promotionhas been thought up by the 
chapter at the Gary campus of Indiana Uni- 
versity. The week of December 8-15 was 
to be “IVCF Tag Week” on which occasion 
each member would wear a tag with the 
letters 1-V-C-F and explain to five people 
each day — at least — what the letters 
mean, then move in with an invitation to 
the Thursday night meeting on December 
15, at which John Paterson (IVCF staff 
member from Wisconsin) was to speak. 

e The leaders of the various Bible 
study groups at Denton’s two schools 
—Texas State College for Women and 
North Texas State Teachers College— 
have been meeting together every Sat- 
urday night for some weeks now in or- 
der to study the Bible together. Their 
aim is to better prepare themselves for 
leading their own groups. “Bucky” 
Harris, a post-graduate seminarian 
from nearby Dallas, comes to Denton 
every week to help this group. About 
16 leaders attend and divide up into 
their own small groups (four of four 
each) for the study. 

e@ IVCFers at the University of Buffalo 
are losing half an hour of their lunch time 
every noon this year in order to pray, but 
they figure it’s worth it! For their prayer 
room they appreciate the use of their fac- 
ulty advisor's office. 

e At the annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Nurses Association 
October 19-21, the Christian Nurses 
Fellowship distributed 500 Gideon 
New Testaments. The distribution was 
made on the last day of the conven- 
tion, and some of the nurses were so 
interested that they left sessions in or- 
der to get copies befote they were all 
gone. As a result of the distribution, 
the CNF made contact with one direc- 
tor of nurses who suggested that they 


talk to the student nurses at her hos. 
pital. And one of the educational dj. 
rectors of another large hospital re. 
ported that the one criticism made by 
student groups of their otherwise ex. 
cellent course in public health was that 
there was no spiritual emphasis. 


e The Columbia Christian Fellow. 
ship (Columbia University, New York 
City) has been enjoying its role as 
host at monthly dinners for particular 
national groups of foreign students. 

In November the Chinese students 
were entertained in the apartment of 
Dr. Samuel J. Wylie, Columbia’s new 
counselor to Protestant students. Gos. 
pels of John were included with the 
invitations through the kindness of the 
Pocket Testament League. Twenty- 
seven Chinese students came to enjoy 
the dinner and the short program, 


which consisted mainly of hymns and | 


piano solos by Richard Foulkes of the 
Juilliard School of Music. Then Dr. 
Christy Wilson, former IVCF Mission- 
ary Secretary, gave a short clear pre- 
sentation of the gospel. Dr. Wilson 
has just finished graduate work at the 
University of Edinburgh and is living 
at International House while doing 
further work at Columbia. A Chinese 
Christian graduate student, a faithful 
member of the IVCF has been doing 
a splendid job of follow-up on these 
contacts. Every Sunday evening since 
the dinner a Chinese Bible discussion 
group has been held, often led by 
IVCF staff member, Rosalind Rinker, 
who is a former missionary to China. 
At the last meeting six non-Christian 
Chinese students eagerly studied the 
third chapter of John’s Gospel. 

The dinner in December was for 
students from India. Every one of the 
92 students attending the different 
schools of Columbia University was 
invited—as many of them as possible 
personally—and presented with a New 
Testament which had been supplied by 
the Gideons. Much prayer and hard 
work and even neglect of some school 
activities backed up the dinner. One 
of the hardest workers was the Vice- 
President of the Columbia chapter 
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fom Madras, India, who is studying 
for his doctorate. He has been very 
anxious that his countrymen should 
have a chance to hear the gospel. Three 
Indian girls studying at Columbia’s 
Teachers College prepared an Indian 
meal of curry, chicken, and dhalla. Of 
the 56 who were present, 34 were In- 
dian students. After the short musical 
program, Dr. K. D. Garrison from 
the Nyack Missionary Training Insti- 
tute who has spent over 38 years in 
central India, gave an uncompromising 
yet tactful gospel message in which 
he also told about the lives of several 
Indian Christians whom he had con- 
tacted. The Indian students responded 
very favorably to the program, the 
Testament-gifts, and the invitation to 
attend other meetings——especially the 
Christmas program of the chapter. 

e A blind fellow has been attending 
the IVCF meeting of Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege and Wilson Junior College. When he 
began to attend Bible study, the group 
suggested that he might like a Braille Tes- 
tament and offered to help him get it. 
Now they have been able to obtain it 
through the American Bible Society—the 
whole New Testament in five volumes for 
$1.50. 

e Two classrooms were allotted 
the Campus Religious Council of Pasa- 
dena City College by the school ad- 
ministration. These were divided by 
partition among the six groups that 
comprise the Council, IVCF receiving 
a private section measuring about fif- 
teen feet square. It is furnished with 
a good-sized davenport, several chairs, 
a table, a bookcase, and a large desk. 
Maintenance of the office is taken care 
of by the school, while the chapter’s 
only office expense is the telephone. 

The office, of course, provides. an 
ideal place to meet and talk with new 
friends informally. And definite hours 
throughout the day have been set aside 
for prayer and Bible study. The fact 
that Pasadena is a junior college 
makes a central meeting place of this 
sort unusually valuable. The chapter 
president, Edward Hearle, writes, “We 
have found that there has been more 
of a spirit of unity within the group 
since the office was established, and 


for this we thank Him who alone is 
able to build us up in our most holy 


faith.” 


e In 1802 three Brown University stu- 
dents formed a ‘‘College Praying Society”’ 
which met weekly “in a private room, 
secretly, for fear of disturbance from the 
unpenitent.’"’ The covenant to which be- 
tween 1802 and 1818 ‘‘there were 124 
signatures’’ read in part as follows: 

“We, the subscribers, solemnly cove- 
nant in the presence of the Prayer Hear- 
ing God, that by His Grace assisting, we 
will maintain this prayer meeting weekly, 
so long as two members of the Society 
continue in College.” 

On July 21, 1815, some members of the 
Harvard University Saturday Evening Re- 
ligious Society wrote to the members of 
the Brown Praying Circle as follows: ‘‘Re- 
member that we, our Society, are so in- 
finitely the minority, that we are neces- 
sitated secretly to retire to a secluded 
place to perform our devotions; therefore 
may we have your ardent ejaculations, 
that God of His infinite mercy would pour 
out in plentiful effusions the convincing 
and converting influences of His Holy Spirit 
upon this seminary. Pray that the pure 
principles of Christianity might revive and 
be embraced here.”’ 


e Highlight of the fall program 
of the Victoria Teachers Christian Fel- 
lowship was the banquet November 3, 
just preceding the opening ceremonies 
of the Vancouver Island Teachers Con- 
vention. Seventy heard the Rev. Ger- 
ald Gregson’s excellent message. This 
winter the Victoria TCF is sponsoring 
a series of fireside suppers with Bible 
study on alternate Sundays. 


e Miss Evelyn Dofttrall spoke to the 
Vancouver TCF on Child Evangelism at their 
November meeting. Mary Klassen, secre- 
tary of the Vancouver Normal School 
group, reports attendance has reached 80, 
and is averaging around 50. Students are 
facing up to the question: ‘‘Are we an 
influential, Spirit-filled, soul-winning 
group?”’ The program includes some fine 
group singing, reports on missions, and 
speakers worth hearing. One recent 
speaker was Mrs. W. Lambert, former 
teacher and missionary to India who be- 
gan TCF in British Columbia some years 
ago. 


e Over 100 students have been at- 
tending the weekly Tuesday meetings 


of the /llini Christian Fellowship. One 
noteworthy action they took was to di- 


vide up their large Bible study group 
into ten small, regularly scheduled 
groups, each having five or six stu- 
dents. In this way more people are 
able to take part actively, which makes 
the study of more profit than before. 
The Illini chapter is also initiating a 
new contact one - reach - one system 
which promises to be effective. The 
plan is that each student is given the 
name of one student on campus for 
whom he is directly responsible. It is 
his job to learn to know that student, 
earn his friendship, and seek oppor- 
tunities to talk of the things of God 
that will eventually lead him to ac- 
cept Christ as his Saviour. 

@ On December 3, the IVCF groups of 
the New York area held an International 
Program at Inter-Varsity House. Repre- 


sented were the Philippines, British West 
Indies, Ethiopia, French West Africa, Japan, 
and China. In the afternoon one of the 
foreign students spoke about what it is 
like to be a foreigner in the United States. 
Everyone who attended the conference 
was challenged to pray more for the for- 
eign students on his campus. 


Significant news of IVCF chapters 
and groups should be turned in to this 
column by the 10th of the second 
month preceding date of issue. Dead- 
line for the April issue is February 10. 


PERSONNEL 


CHRISTIAN M.D. wanted for general 
practice in agricultural section of N.E. 
Colorado community, New 20-bed hos- 
pital built by community enterprise. — 


Good schools, churches. Office space 


and housing can be arranged. For do 
tails write H1s, Box FE-1. ty 


BIBLE CAMP, hotel management or 
similar summer occupation desired by | 
Christian college professor. Head busi- 
ness administration department. Ex- 
tensive hotel experience. Age 42. HIS, 
Box FE-2. 


YOUNG MAN desires teaching in 
Christian college. AB, Berea College 
major, Geology. MA, U. of Tenn.; 
major, Psychology and Sociology. MA, — 
Columbia Bible College in May; ma: 
jor Biblical Education. nis, Box FE-3. 
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the editorial 


Faithful men... competent to teach others” 


|. GREAT BRITAIN among the Evangel- 
ical Unions which together form the 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship, as well as at 
the IVF headquarters at Bedford 
Square, London, one is apt to hear re- 
peated or referred to verses 1 and 2 of 
chapter 2 of Paul’s second letter to 
Timothy : 

“Thou therefore, my son, be strong 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 
And the things that thou hast heard of 
me among many witnesses the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall 
be able to teach others also.” 

As students active in Inter-Varsity 
chapters we are accustomed to remind 
ourselves of our responsibility to be 
effective witnesses, to consider the role 
of apologetics in the chapter program, 
to discuss campus evangelism or God’s 
call to foreign missionary service. But 
have we sufficiently emphasized an- 
other responsibility—that of praying 
and working so that after we have been 
graduated there shall remain in our 
university or college by God’s help 
faithful men and women who are com- 
petent to teach and to lead other Chris- 
tian students, thus insuring that the 
pure, true witness to historic Christian- 
ity, to the Word of God, to the gospel, 
may continue at that place? 

The consciousness of this responsi- 
bility in the British IVF accounts in 
large measure for the fact that for 
such a long period a true Biblical stu- 


dent witness has been maintained. 


We do not hereby refer to a witch- 
hunt for heresy, nor to a somewhat 
contentious defense of the Christian 
faith within the organized church it- 
self, such as is called for in Jude 3. 
This was necessary at the time that 
Jude wrote his epistle and is in some 
places needed today. 


The Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship, however, locally in a university 
or nationally, is not a church. The 
IVCF is a fellowship of Christian stu- 
dents associated by free, mutual con- 
sent and usually recognized by author- 
ity of the university. In the emanci- 
pated society of a university where 
academic freedom, not 
jealously guarded privilege, where al- 
most every viewpoint may be tolerated 
and expressed, where the individual’s 
right to disagree is admitted, the IVCF 
has its place and its contribution to 
make. This contribution may be sum- 
marized as a full witness to the his- 
toric Christian faith. However, such a 
witness is to be made neither in the 
spirit of the exclusively minded fa- 
natic who cannot tolerate the right of 
others to any viewpoint but his own 
and who would coerce all men against 
their wills to believe; nor with the 
trifling indifference of the dilettante; 
but rather with the unshakable convic- 
tion and assurance of the authority of 
the divine revelation. 


license, is a 


In university we are to be witnesses 
to our living Lord who is Himself “the 
way, the truth, and the life.” But the 
responsibility does not end with ouf 
personal effort among school-fellow 
during undergraduate days. We do not 
live just unto ourselves. What of the 
generations of students who follow us? 
Have we no responsibility to them? 
Does not our task require that we also 
do our make certain that 
when we are gone there will be a sue 
cession of others standing where we 
have stood, declaring the message that 
we have declared, “holding forth the 
word of life” until Christ returns? 


utmost to 


Paul had this in mind as he wrote to 
Timothy what was probably his last 
letter before martyrdom. Three things 
are mentioned. 

First. the truth of God which Paul 
had declared—‘“the things that thou 
hast heard of me among many wit 
nesses.” 

Second, the responsibility to pass on 
this same unadulterated message to 
others who are described as “faithful 
men”—not the most popular, not the 
most ambitious, not necessarily the 
most talented or outstanding. The 
quality of faithfulness, dependability, 
trustworthiness, is called for here; 
men who will remain true to the sacred 
charge and responsibility of maintain 
ing a clear, uncompromising witness 

(Continued on page 35, column 3) 
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